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FIVE LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

THE POET AND THE MAN. 

My intention to speak of Shakespeare 
in a series of five lectures, to an audience 
until now unfamiliar to me, is so bold a 
one that now, when I am about to put it 
into execution, it really astonishes me. 
Everyone who has given more than a 
superficial study to the mighty poet will 
be able to sympathize with me in this 
feeling. The greatness of the subject, 
the wealth of material, the multitude of 
problems arising, and the innumerable 
variety of attempts to solve them — how 
can I dare hope to do justice to all this, 
to master such wealth and variety, at 
least to so master them in five short 
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hours that you may receive an approxi- 
mate idea of my conception of the sub- 
ject ? Greatly do I need your forbearance 
and that sympathetic response, that fine 
and subtle accord, which, perhaps, I could 
expect from a promiscuous audience only 
in the city of Goethe. 

My plan in these lectures is to touch, 
in their order, upon the important prob- 
lems to which the phenomenon of Shakes- 
peare gives rise. We will attempt to 
force our way right into the heart of the 
subject — the development of the poet, 
and the many sides which his developed 
thought, will, and power open to our 
observation. 

First in order we have to discuss a 
question which has now for a number 
of years been a burning one : “ the re- 
lation between the poet and the man,” 
or, as we might also formulate the ques- 
tion, the possibility of the identity of 
the poet and the man Shakespeare. 

It is not merely since yesterday that a 
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Shakespeare myth has been spoken of; 
but whoever uses this expression to-day 
has an entirely different thing in his mind 
from what was meant by it thirty or forty 
years ago. When that worthy German 
Shakespeare scholar, my honoured teacher, 
Nicolas Delius, issued a publication in 
1851 under the title “The Myth of 
Shakespeare,” the thought of ventilating 
the problem which shall engage us to-day 
was far from his mind. His object was 
simply to examine the mass of reports and 
stories which had found their way into 
the traditional biographies of Shakespeare, 
with regard to the testimony brought to 
bear upon them and their inner worth ; 
to separate the true from the false, the 
established from the doubtful, in order 
to obtain a reliable, if meagre, sketch of 
Shakespeare’s life. 

Such was the case then. And how is 
it to-day ? Were Delius in a position to 
publish his work anew, he would perhaps 
begin it with a chapter entitled : “ Shakes- 
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peare no Myth.” You are no doubt well 
aware that at present not one, but a great 
number of authors, chiefly in England 
and America, maintain that the great 
poet whom we study and revere falsely 
bears the name of Shakespeare — that 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Lear, and the 
other creations that bear the stamp of 
this unique genius, and have been handed 
down to us as Shakespeare’s work, are the 
creations of an entirely different being 
from the William Shakespeare of whom 
the parish register and other documents 
tell us. The Shakespeare who was born 
in the year 1564 in Stratford-on-Avon, 
married there at an early age and begot 
children ; who afterward went to London 
and made a success as actor and theat- 
rical manager, and who died in his native 
place in the year 1616 — that personality, 
sufflciently authenticated historically, can- 
not be regarded as the creator of those 
glorious dramas which form the delight 
of both the learned and unlearned. He 
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may, at most, have somewhat rearranged 
these plays for the stage, but he gave his 
name only to conceal their true author. 

The view of which I speak is not an 
entirely new one. Karl Muller-Mylius 
reports that as early as 1843 the well- 
known Catholic historian Professor GfSrrer, 
then librarian in Stuttgart, privately ex- 
pressed the opinion that it w'as impossible 
that the historical Shakespeare should 
have composed the Shakespeare dramas. 
In the fifties there arose nearly simul- 
taneously in America and England the 
notion that the famous statesman and 
philosopher Lord Bacon, Shakespeare’s 
contemporary, was the real author of 
these plays. The publications of Miss 
Delia Bacon and of Judge Nathaniel 
Holmes in America, as well as those of 
the Englishman William Henry Smith, 
then began to represent and defend this 
view in wider circles. But it was still pos- 
sible to dismiss the whole affair as a mere 
freak not worthy of serious refutation. 
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At the present day the matter stands 
somewhat differently. The number of 
followers of this strange view has of late 
increased very considerably ; the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy has developed a 
whole literature, which at the beginning 
of the year 1882 counted 255 books and 
dissertations (of which 161 belong to 
America, and 69 to England), and can 
now no longer be so easily overlooked. 
But, beyond this, the American-English 
theory has by this time found advo* 
cates even in Germany. We are not 
at liberty, therefore, simply to ignore it, 
but must attempt briefly to explain our 
position in regard to it. 

The theory is made up of two elements : 
Shakespeare’s right to the works which 
bear his name is contested; the author- 
ship of those works is attributed to Lord 
Bacon. He who maintains the first of 
these propositions is not by any means 
bound to uphold the second ; and there 
are those who content themselves for the 
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present with the simple negation, leaving 
open the question of the real authorship 
of the Shakespeare productions. Among 
these there are some who entertain the 
idea of a multiplicity of authors, and are 
disposed to consider the Shakespeare 
question as analogous* to the Homeric 
one. By far the most important and the 
fundamental question, the solution of 
which might render the investigation of 
the other superfluous, is evidently that 
which can be condensed into the words : 
Shakespeare or not Shakespeare ? There- 
fore we shall consider that first and fore- 
most. 

When we maintain that the historical 
William Shakespeare is the author of the 
works which bear his name, we do so in 
accordance with a tradition of nearly three 
hundred years — a tradition based upon a 
wealth of authentic contemporary testi- 
mony such as but few facts in early 
literary history can produce. The new 
Shakespeare mythologists find, of course. 
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an easy means of disposing of this test!* 
mony. The contemporaries of the poet, 
they say, concerned themselves but little 
about the authorship of the plays. They 
could, therefore, easily fall prey to a de- 
ception in which a number of them were 
accomplices. As to the motives of that 
deception, opinions are greatly divided. 
Enough that in Shakespeare’s time a 
grand conspiracy was organized with the 
object of bringing him forward as the 
writer of a series of masterpieces which 
originated frojn an entirely different 
author or authors. The most remark- 
able thing is that no one should have 
been found, either at that time or after 
Shakespeare’s death, to let out the secret, 
notwithstanding the numerous anecdotes 
otherwise connected with the personality 
of William Shakespeare. On the con- 
trary, not a particle of evidence can be 
produced, either from Shakespeare’s time 
or that succeeding, to sustain the opinion 
that Shakespeare did not write these 
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works. You see that it is impossible to 
argue this matter seriously, and we will, 
therefore, just briefly touch upon the sec- 
ond element of the theory, the supposi- 
tion of Bacon’s authorship. And here I 
must say plainly: he who thinks it ‘even 
conceivable that Bacon ‘could have written 
the works which appear under Shakes- 
peare’s name can know neither Bacon 
nor Shakespeare. One who has a 
thorough knowledge of Shakespeare 
needs but a slight acquaintance with 
Bacon to become convinced that in 
Shakespeare is manifest a different spirit, 
a different heart, a different character. 
And the student of Bacon need but read 
a page of Shakespeare to reach the con- 
clusion that the statesman-philosopher, 
though his life had been at stake, could 
not have produced that page. 

The whole agitation, much ado as is 
made over it, strikes me as nothing more 
than a mere curiosity, a morbid phenom- 
enon of the time. It is no doubt very 
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interesting to study such a phenomenon, 
but it is not the problem which I pro- 
pose to discuss in this lecture. Do not, 
therefore, expect to hear from me any- 
thing like a direct refutation of the 
theory referred to. But, although it is 
not my aim, these lectures will serve as an 
indirect refutation should I be success- 
ful in attaining my object. To explain 
myself : 

He who studies the creations of a poet, 
not merely considering each one as an 
isolated work of art, but seeking in those 
works the man who created them, sets 
himself no easy task — the task, namely, 
of discovering the spiritual unity of those 
works. This unity is not a fixed, rigid 
thing ; it is unstable, mobile. The differ- 
ent works of the same poet reveal him to 
us from different sides, upon different 
stages of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, filled with different ideas, subject 
to different moods. If to the picture of 
the poet which his works reveal we add 
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what we know of the outward circum- 
stances of his life,— of the conditions, the 
influences, which shaped his develop- 
ment, — then the problem becomes more 
complicated, but at the same time more 
satisfactory: it is to find the accord 
between his life and • his works. The 
solution, in so far as it can be reached, 
consists in an intuitive insight into the 
development of a definite intellectual 
personality. 

This undertaking, when applied to 
Shakespeare, is complicated with extraor- 
dinary difficulties, chiefly for two rea- 
sons: first, on account of the great- 
ness of his genius, and secondly, because 
we know so little of his life, and that 
which we do know is of a character 
which seems to bear no sort of propor- 
tion to the overwhelming spiritual im- 
portance of the man. To a coarse per- 
ception, to one who can conceive of 
spiritual greatness only in the powerful of 
the earth, this circumstance is doubly em- 
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barrassing. Shakespeare’s outward life 
had none of that splendour and distinction 
which we should like to associate with 
the originator of his works ; but one for- 
gets that innumerable passages in these 
works themselves teach the lesson that 
the most unseemly covering often hides 
the richest treasure: think, for instance, 
of the choosing of the casket, in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” And it is over- 
looked, too, that the most powerful im- 
pression left upon the discriminating 
reader of these masterpieces is that 
they give us far more than they promise, 
and that their author, too, can only be 
conceived as a man in whose appearance, 
bearing, position in life, his true great- 
ness found a very imperfect expression. 

Yet it is owing mainly to this fact, to 
this difficulty of reconciling Shakespeare’s 
life and his works, that, I will not say the 
Bacon theory had its origin, but that it 
could become so widespread. And now 
we shall offer some reflections upon this 
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point. We will attempt to find a path 
which shall lead us to see that this unity 
of the poet and his creations is at least 
a possible, a conceivable one. We dare 
never hope to lift the veil which envelops 
the mystery of genius. The miracle 
presented to us by the phenomenon of 
Shakespeare will never be cleared up. 
But is it not so in all cases of a similar 
nature ? Does not the real miracle, after 
all efforts at explanation, remain an un- 
solved mystery? Let us take Goethe, 
so near to us in time, concerning whose 
life we have such a wealth of knowledge 
— Goethe, who has himself deigned to 
give us an account of his development, 
and who in Dichtung und Wahrheit 
has presented a work which William 
Scherer once characterized as the “ causal 
explanation of genius.” “Causal expla- 
nation of genius ” ! If one could but 
speak of the causal explanation of even 
this one particular genius! But do we 
find this in Dichtung und Wahrheit ? 
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Do we leam from it anywhere how 
Goethe’s genius arose? No; at most we 
leam of certain conditions under which 
his genius developed in a particular 
direction. This is all ; the real, the 
fundamental secret remains unrevealed. 
And likewise in regard to Shakespeare 
we must not raise our expectations too 
high. All that we can hope to attain is 
this : the knowledge that the inner 
development of the poet, as disclosed to 
us through his works, harmonizes with 
what we know of the historical Shakes- 
peare ; that, indeed, many of the circum- 
stances of his life decidedly advanced 
his development. In my attempt to 
demonstrate this I shall not, of course, 
repeat in detail the biography of the 
poet ; I will bring into prominence only 
those elements in it which are of signifi- 
cance for our purpose. 

William Shakespeare was the eldest son 
and the first surviving child of his parents ; 
he was, therefore, no doubt reared with 
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special love and solicitude. He grew up 
in a family which, upon a foundation of 
honest toil, had attained a comfortable 
prosperity, and must have enjoyed high 
esteem in Stratford. His father, John 
Shakespeare, both farmer and merchant, — 
not an unusual combination in such pro- 
vincial towns, — was high bailiff in Stratford 
from Michaelmas, 1568, to Michaelmas, 
1569. Again, in September, 1571, he was 
chosen first alderman. His mother, Mary 
Arden, was a member of one of the most 
highly respected families of the county of 
Warwick, one which distinctly belonged 
to the gentry. 

Shakespeare grew up amid simple, 
rather primitive, surroundings ; he could 
not look for the higher spiritual training 
to his parents. At the grammar school 
of his native city, which, according 
to the thoroughly credible testimony of 
one of his first biographers, he attended, 
he is said to have been initiated into 

the knowledge of Latin, the elements 

c 
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of logic and rhetoric, and various other 
branches. 

Most of his knowledge of such things 
was probably self-taught later on. And 
we may assume that during his school life 
he learned more from his communion 
with nature and with the little world of 
Stratford than he did upon the school 
bench. 

Was this a misfortune ? Can we assume 
that it would have been conducive to his 
development to have received a scholarly 
education, to have associated at an early 
age with men of wide culture, and to have 
had his attention turned to literature in 
his tender youth ? In order to enable us 
to answer these questions we must try to 
present before us the spiritual physiog- 
nomy of Shakespeare as it is revealed to 
us by his writings. 

There has rarely been a man at once 
so finely and so powerfully organized, so 
healthy, as Shakespeare. 1 speak of 
fineness of organization in the widest 
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possible sense : delicacy of the inward 
and outward sense, the highest suscepti- 
bility materially and spiritually, ethically 
and aesthetically. He was open to out- 
ward influences on every side of his 
nature, and every impression woke an 
echo within him. Nothing escaped his 
eye, his ear, and nothing was indifferent 
to him ; he sought to comprehend every- 
thing; everything aroused in him pleas- 
ure or aversion, and, when more deeply 
stirred, joy or sorrow. He had a univer- 
sal sympathy for all created things, above 
all, for man — a sympathy not stopping at 
the surface of things, but penetrating to 
their innermost being ; a sympathy which 
animates the inanimate in nature, and 
which in human life enables him com- 
pletely to put himself into another’s 
place, and to judge humanly of his 
motives and actions. All that is beauti- 
ful in art or in nature flnds in him a 
joyous, an ardent response ; no noble 
action, no spark, however feeble, of noble 
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human endeavour, leaves him unmoved. 
The forms of social intercourse in their 
relation to the feelings and to character — 
who has ever so keenly felt their infinitely 
delicate shades? Nothing that offends 
good taste or shocks the esthetic sense 
remains unnoticed by him. He has com- 
prehension for every individual peculiar- 
ity, every idiosyncrasy, every manner- 
ism, and can trace them to their source. 
In no poet, therefore, is the sense of the 
ludicrous so highly developed. But he 
does not content himself with a mere 
surface picture of even his most irre- 
sistibly laughable characters ; not even 
they are too insignificant for him to 
sympathize with them, to enter into their 
nature, into their life. Toward them, too, 
he shows the good will he bears all crea- 
tures ; in them, too, he honours humanity. 
No ring of scorn or mockery is heard in 
his laughter. 

The influences for good that a youth 
spent in ever-renewed and intimate con- 
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tact with nature must have exerted upon 
a being so organized, seem evident. 
Country life, with its refreshing, invigor- 
ating air, could maintain the health and 
develop the strength, which, with a more 
artificial system of education, might have 
degenerated at an early age. The quiet 
content of what might be called a patri- 
archal life guarded this all too 6ne-strung 
spirit, this all too sensitive being, from a 
premature development of his instincts 
and talents — a development which in all 
probability would have led to a feverish 
exaltation, and have been his ruin, as it 
was of so many others of that time, par- 
ticularly those dramatically gifted. 

And, furthermore, that intimate inter- 
course with nature to which life in Strat- 
ford was so conducive was the best school 
for his mind, for his yet slumbering genius. 
Not only did it sharpen his senses, his 
powers of observation : he owes to it in- 
finitely more. To a contemplative mind, 
one capable of high development, nature 
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|)resents wortders on every hand — wonders 
of a primitive kind, and therefore more in 
consonance with a child’s spirit than those 
that are achieved by the intellect. Ques> 
tions are suggested at every step ; even 
the minutest, the most insignificant object 
reveals itself to the loving observer as a' 
complete creation, one perfect within its 
limitations ; and, again, in the contempla^ 
tion of nature one recognizes more easily 
the connection between all beings, their 
dependence upon each other. 

Siiakespeare penetrated deep into the 
book of nature in his native place. Not 
only was his aesthetic sense captivated by 
the beauties of the surrounding land- 
scape ; not only did he retain all that pre- 
sented itself before him as a harmonious 
whole, so that we find repeatedly in his 
works recollections of his home, of the 
Avon, gently winding its way through 
green meadows, dark woodland, pretty 
orchards: he also learned to observe 
every detail of the picture ; every flower, 
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every plant, every animal, aroused his 
interest ; he grew intimately acquainted 
with everything about him. Here was 
developed and brought into active play 
the poet’s all-embracing sympathy ; here, 
also, was laid the foundation of that ex- 
X tensive knowledge of nature of which his 
works bear proof, and which cominand the 
wonder and admiration of the botanist, 
the zoologist, the physiologist, and leads 
them to the conjecture that Shakespeare 
must have devoted himself to a special 
study of each of these branches of science. 
He would hardly have gained that deep 
understanding of the life of nature had 
he grown up in a noisy, contracted town, 
in an atmosphere of high literary culture. 

For Shakespeare looks upon nature as 
a poet, a child, as every nation in its in- 
faricy looks upon it. The change of the 
seasons, which influences even our moods, 
making us sad or gay, is regarded by the 
child of nature as the withdrawal or re- 
turn of a great blessing : it is the propi- 
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tious gods who part from us and die 
away, to .be rewakened in the spring. 
Every child’s mind conceives m)rths of 
this nature, but above all a child who is 
destined to become a Shakespeare or a 
Goethe. For the historical significance 
and national importance of men of the 
highest order of genius consists in this: 
that, while developing the spirit peculiar 
to a people, they are, at the same time, its 
most perfect representatives ; so that 
their life appears a miniature of that of 
their people — its past, its present, and its 
future are mirrored in them. We cannot 
doubt, then, that Shakespeare, too, in his 
childhood, revelled in myths. He sought 
to give a human signiBcance to every 
manifestation of nature ; everything was 
to him a picture, a symbol. And when, 
later, he had learned to distinguish the 
differences between sinylar things more 
sharply, the impressions received in child- 
hood still clun^ to him ; the habit, nay, 
the necessity, of th^king in pictures, of 
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expressing himself in pictures, still re< 
mained. And from the habit of compar- 
ing was developed the faculty of deduc- 
ing a general truth from the observation 
of a single phenomenon by rapid analysis 
and combination. Thus his deep insight 
of later years into the relations of things 
should be taken in connection with the 
myth-making of his childhood. 

The great advantage of a simple, primi- 
tive mode of life is that it guards a per- 
son from developing one side of his talents 
at the expense of the others. The di- 
vision of labour, the chief factor in the 
progress of culture for humanity at large, 
has the necessary consequence that the 
individual perfects himself in one direc- 
tipn, and remains undeveloped in many 
others; that he is a giant in his own 
held, while in other fields he is infinitely 
ttiore helpless than the child of nature. 
The unpractical scholar, the professor so 
childishly inexperienced iff matters of 
everyday life, is a familiar figure to 
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everyone, if only from the pages of the 
comic newspapers. But how inexperi- 
enced do we often find the schoiar even 
in domains of knowledge only slightly re- 
moved from his own ! Shakespeare was 
preserved from such one-sidedness both 
by his nature and his education. He lived 
in a little town where rural work was 
combined with town occupations. His 
father was a farmer and merchant. Al- 
ready in early youth he was brought into 
close contact with various forms of human 
activity. He accustomed himself to ob- 
serve them all, to inquire into the aims, 
the methods, the implements, of each. 
And this habit he retained in later life. 
Thus it is that he knows the technical 
name of every object in every field of 
activity, that he can represent wifli such 
exactness every detail of work, compli- 
cated though it may be, in any trade. 
Hence the traditions or the hypotheses 
according to which Shakespeare is now 
a butcher, now a wool merchant, or, 
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again, a typesetter, a physician, or a 
soldier. 

His powers of observation and combi- 
nation thus exercised were, no doubt, 
turned by Shakespeare at an early age 
upon his own proper domain, tho study 
of man. The little world which sur- 
rounded him, and the world within his 
own breast, offered him perfectly ample 
material for this study, and as his needs 
grew greater so also did the circle of his 
experiences widen. 

The saying of Goethe is familiar : 
“ Einen Slick ins Such hinein und zwei 
ins Leben, das muss die rechte Form 
dem Geiste geben.” 

If there be any great poet or thinker in 
moden^ ages who was formed on this 
principle, it is Shakespeare. We have at- 
tempted to indicate how he may have 
gained his knowledge of life in Stratford. 
Of what significance books were to him 
we shall have occasion to learn in the 
course of our investigations. 
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The intellectual possessions of an age, 
of a people, are not limited to what is 
found in their literature. There is, and 
was particularly at that time,, a fund of 
tradition transmitted through the customs 
and manners of the people, through their 
songs and their sayings, having the same 
underlying character, but assuming a 
multiplicity of different forms in differ- 
ent parts of the land. These things, too, 
form a prominent, an essential feature 
of the intellectual atmosphere surround- 
ing man. 

In the sixteenth century England still 
fully deserved the name of merry Eng- 
land. Puritan austerity of manners had 
not yet begun to scorn the gay, light- 
hearted festivals of the people, nor 
silence their merry songs. Old customs 
and ceremonies were observed with par* 
ticular faithfulness in the country ; at 
stated times of the year processions, 
games, dances, were organized, many of 
which had their origin in the dim, hoary 
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past, some echoing the spirit of the Teu- 
tonic myths. Among these belongs the 
May'festival, and the morris dance which 
formed a part of it. Among them also 
belongs St. George’s Day, the sheep- 
shearing festival, and many other feasts 
and games o£ which Shakespeare de- 
lighted to make mention in his dramas. 
Warwickshire must have been one of 
those English counties in which old 
usages, old traditions, maintained their 
strongest hold. It was a region where 
from the dawn of English history different 
races or different nationalities were 
brought into contact: first the West- 
Saxons and the Celts, then the West- 
Saxons and the Angles, the latter of 
whom conquered the former. Under 
Alfred the Great, after the decisive vic- 
tory over the Danes, the boundary line 
between the West-Saxon-Mercian and 
the Danish dominion passed through 
Warwickshire. Old English records es- 
tablish the fact that paganism here main- 
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tained a long life ; the neighbourhood of 
the Danes, the comparatively great dis- 
tance from the great centres of culture, 
must later have been favourable to the 
preservation of vestiges of heathen tradi- 
tions. 

Warwickshire was, also, according to all 
appearances, one of those districts where 
the old Englii^h-natfon^ epic received its 
most powerful development. In the lit- 
erary ages, on the contrary, ^e hear little 
or nothing of Warwickshire up to the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 
Scarcely one poet of eminence of the Old 
or Middle English period can be claimed 
with certainty for the heart of England, 
as Michael Drayton, a contemporary of 
Shakespeare, himself a native of Warwick- 
shire, calls it. All the more vigorous was 
the growth of popular poetry. Here 
arose, as a consequence of the mingling of 
Danes and Saxons, the legend of Guy of 
Warwick, which, in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, received a literary 
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form in the Norman tongue. Old 
charms, ballads, and such other forms of 
poetry as fall within the domain of folk- 
songs, may well have survived longer in 
Warwickshire than in many other coun- 
ties, and had a relatively richer develop- 
ment. Poetry of this kind that found its 
way to Warwickshire fron(i other regions, 
particularly such as came from northern 
England, was eagerly welcomed. The 
beautiful songs and legends of Robin 
Hood, in which the Old German storm god 
Woden assumes the national heroic form 
of an outlaw, of an archer and poacher, 
making the woods his home, and the 
kindred ballads of Adam Bell, William of 
Clotidesly, Clym o’ the Clough — all filled 
with a fresh, woody odour, a primitive, 
light-hearted way of looking at life — found 
congenial soil in Warwickshire. Shakes- 
peare’s dramas are full of allusions to 
these ballads, as, indeed, no other poet of 
his time has drawn so deep as he from 
the well of national songs and legends. 
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Neither was there a lack of historical 
reminiscences in Warwickshire. Mighty 
remains of the Roman period, which in 
the sixteenth century were looked upon 
as the work of the Britons; cities and 
places associated with the names of 
famous races of men, with the history of 
great events, of terrible battles, were here 
found in abundance. Particularly did 
the sad time when the houses of Lan- 
caster and York, engaged in a bloody 
feud, decimated the English aristocracy 
and desolated the land, — the time of the 
Wars of the Roses, — still live most vividly 
in the memory of the inhabitants of that 
county. The great hero of the Wars of 
the Roses, whom history and poetry have 
made familiar to us as the king-maker, 
was Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick. 

Is it astonishing that Shakespeare 
should at the very outset of his dramatic 
career have been drawn to represent and 
artist^'cally master that period of histoiy 
of which he heard above all others in his 
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home? We must remember, too, that 
this was the period treated by Edward 
Hall in his chronicle. 

It is not a matter of indifference where 
a man, especially a genius, is bom — 
whether he is descended from a vigor- 
ous or a degenerate stock, what air he 
breathed in his childhood, what songs 
were sung to him in his cradle. 

And so it may be no mere chance that 
Shakespeare was bom in Warwickshire ; 
there may be a connection between his 
origin and the particular direction taken by 
his genius. Shakespeare is the first among 
the great English poets since the Old 
English period in whom the Teutonic 
spirit again overpoweringly asserts itself, 
and presses into its service all those 
elements of foreign culture which were 
assimilated by the national character. 
In him we find again that soul-stirring 
note of deep feeling, that simple bold- 
ness of poetic expression, which plunges 

us, without preparation or mediation, — 
D 
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Apparently without any effort at artistic 
effect, — into the very heart of the subject; 
in short, he has that genuineness of senti* 
ment which is a chief characteristic of 
■Germanic poesy. 

Shakespeare’s boyhood seems to have 
■been a very happy one. Later in life he 
I'^tiiked back as to a lost paradise upon 
t^ose days of innocence, of youthful joys 
and youthful friendships, upon the time 
when he looked no deeper into the future 
than to think “ to-morrow will be another 
day like to-day, and 'I shall always be a 
boy,” when he and His playfellows “ gave 
innocence for innocence,” and when it 
entered not their dreams that “ men do 
evil " in the world. ‘ 

About the time when Shakespeare, a 
boy of fourteen, may be supposed to have 
left school the horizon of his life began 
gradually to darken. In the first place, 
the hitherto prosperous circumstances of 
his family grew straitened, and then 
sank to lower and still lower depths. We 
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can follow clearly enough, in Stratford 
documents of the years 1578 to 1587, the 
sad development of affairs which plunged 
the Shakespeare family into poverty, led 
to the loss of their position, deprived its 
head, John Shakespeare, of the dignified 
office of alderman, and Anally robbed him^ 
of his liberty, until, in the latter 
their misfortunes had reached a climax, 
but not yet their end. 

The crisis in Shakespeare’s life', the 
time which marks the transition from 
boyhood to youth, falls just within this 
period : the awakening of youthful long- 
ings and passions; first love, with its 
dreams, its rapture — here, alas! with its 
errors ’ also, with its consequences that 
were to determine his whole life. 

In November, 1582, we find William 
Shakespeare on the point of getting 
married — ^he, a lad of eighteen, to a girl 
eight years older than himself ; on the 
point of getting married, as it appears, 
without the consent of his parents; en- 
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deavouring to obtain permission for his 
union from the Bishop of Worcester 
after a single proclamation of the banns. 
The marriage must have taken place soon 
after this. Already under the date of 
the 26th of May, 1583, the Stratford 
parish register records the baptism of 
Susanna, daughter of William Shakes- 
peare. 

And now picture to yourself this youth- 
ful head of a family in the first years suc- 
ceeding his union: how the incompati- 
bility between him and his wife, the 
difference in age itself forming a barrier, 
gradually dawns upon him ; how he sees 
clearly the many prospects life and the 
world would have held out to him, feels 
the chains which render the struggle for 
existence so hard, and which he himself 
has forged; how, from day to day, the 
difficulty of satisfying the needs of his 
little family grows greater, and how the 
increasing disorder of his father’s finan- 
cial affairs at length makes his position 
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intolerable. It may well be that the 
young husband, overwhelmed by repent- 
ance, mortification, and despair, — a despair 
which rendered him utterly reckless, — 
may have attempted to shake off now and 
then the heavy burdens weighing upon 
him, and have taken part, in the com- 
pany of wild fellows, in the maddest 
pranks. The tradition according to 
which Shakespeare led a dissolute life in 
Stratford with gay companions, and com- 
mitted all kinds of mischief, particularly 
poaching, exaggerated and inexact as it is 
in some particulars, may contain a kernel 
of truth. The essential thing for us is 
this: if we seek to bring Shakespeare’s 
condition during the years in question 
vividly before our minds, we come to the 
conclusion that it has in a comparatively 
short space of time passed through the 
whole compass of moods and feelings, 
from the most glowing ecstasy of passion 
to the chilling grief of blank disappoint- 
ment, from the highest bliss to deepest 
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woe; and that we must date from this 
period the epoch when his knowledge of 
the world and of the human heart, and 
likewise his sympathy with human joys 
and sorrows, began to deepen. 

And now followed Shakespeare’s de- 
parture, or, if you will, his flight, to Lon- 
don. At the beginning of 1585 his 
family had been increased by a pair of 
twins, Hamnet and Judith, who were 
baptized on the 2d of February. It may 
be presumed that Shakespeare left his 
home soon after this to try his fortunes 
in the capital. We have no more pre- 
cise knowledge of the time of that hegira, 
for in this part of the poet’s biography 
there is a great gap. Up to the year 
1592 we have no account of him what- 
ever, and the first thing we then hear of 
him is that he has secured a perfectly 
firm footing in London and in his new 
sphere of action. The period between 
Shakespeare’s arrival in the English 
capital and the year 1592, which we are 
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enabled to fill out only by conjecture 
and imagination, must have been of the 
highest import and greatest consequence 
in the poet’s life. This is the time of his 
real struggle with the world, with des- 
tiny ; the time, too, doubtless, of new 
and hard struggles with himself — all of 
them crises out of which he came forth 
not unscathed, it is true, but with a spirit 
matured and strengthened. It was at 
this period that the poet’s spiritual 
horizon was so vastly widened, a conse- 
quence of being transplanted from the 
narrow, quiet life of Stratford to the busy 
mart of London. 

And here we must try to realize the 
great historical era when England became 
conscious of her mission in Europe, and 
when, at the same time, she began to 
stretch out her arms toward the new 
transatlantic world ; the time when the 
tide of English national life rose so high, 
and the spirit of nationality received so 
powerful an impulse; the time when 
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England, too, began to conquer a place 
for herself in the new domains of 
science, opened up by the intellectual 
awakening of Europe, and when English 
poesy ventured upon more daring flights 
than it had ever attempted before, and 
soared to heights which it has never, in- 
deed, again attained. We must picture 
to ourselves the young provincial trans- 
ferred at such an epoch to the streets of 
the great capital, with his unsophisticated 
ways, his fresh, alert mind, his keen pow- 
ers of observation, rich, too, in a wealth of 
inner experiences, with his ardour for learn- 
ing, his powers of assimilation and capac- 
ity for enthusiasm — above all, with that 
unconquerable strength, that versatility 
and perseverance, which in life’s conflict 
never allowed him to succumb, stumble 
though he might. His interest in history 
and politics was then first really awak- 
ened ; it was then that the gaps in his 
literary education were filled up, that he 
made the acquaintance of writers not only 
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of his own country, but of some of the 
great spirits of the ancient world and of 
foreign countries, notably of Italy, though 
in great part only at second-hand, through 
translations and adaptations. It was then 
that Shakespeare became conscious of 
his true vocation, and was introduced to 
that institution whose future was to be 
inseparably bound up with his own. 
Shakespeare did, no doubt, as tradition 
teaches us, begin at the very bottom of 
the ladder, and only gradually raised him- 
self, as actor and dramatist, to a higher 
position. As early as 1 592 he figures as 
the factotum of the company to which he 
belonged. 

Of the many follies of which the 
Baconians are guilty the greatest is that 
they find it incongruous in a man of 
Shakespeare’s position — an actor and 
dramatic manager — to have written works 
of such depth and grandeur. As if we 
could conceive of the greatest dramatist 
of all times without the most intimate 
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knowledge of the stag^ sddh as can only 
be acquired by years of experience. And 
how inseparably united with the stage 
does Shakespeare show himself to be I 
how he loves to look at life through the 
scenes of the play, and, agalp> to see a 
play in the shifting scenes of life ! How 
well he knows the capabilities of the actor 
and the requirements of the spectator! 
Why do we not find any thankless rdles 
in Shakespeare ? Why do even his 
luxuriant diction and the intricate course 
of profound thought produce dramatic 
effect? Because he knows the stage; 
because, while writing his scenes, he not 
only beholds his personages living and 
breathing before him, hears their voices, 
sees their changing expressions, but also 
because these figures often appear before 
his mental vision with the familiar linea> 
ments of particular actors. 

That which stamps the works of 
Shakespeare as unique, that combination 
of deep and imperishable matter with the 
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most intense immediate effect, finds an 
explanation in the very fact that he be- 
longed to the stage heart and soul, that 
be began his life's calling by connecting 
himself with the theatre, while his 
thoughts afhtf'*- reflections soared far be- 
yond the narrow horizon of the flimsy 
boards. And here, again, we And char- 
acteristic features in his biography which 
offer us a glimpse into his inner life. We 
see the poet rising between the year 1 592 
and the year 1 599 to the pinnacle of his 
art, and, at the same time, conquering for 
himself an assured and generally acknowl- 
edged position in the world of art and of 
society. Then in the first decade of the 
seventeenth century he produced his 
most profound, his grandest works. But 
before he had reached this highest point 
we see him taking the first steps toward 
securing a peaceful home for his future 
years in his native town. Shakespeare 
had never while in London lost sight of his 
home ; as soon as he was able he had made 
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his people share in the dawn of his good 
fortunes; doubtless, too, he paid them 
frequent visits of longer or shorter dura- 
tion. But already in the year 1597 he 
began to buy land in Stratford, to pre- 
pare the plan which he never afterward 
abandoned. And about the year 1609, — 
it may be somewhat sooner or later, — the 
long-cherished idea was at length realized. 
The poet left the stage and the capital 
and returned to his quiet home, to wood 
and meadow, to wife and child and 
grandchild, to pass his remaining days in 
noble leisure and the enjoyment of tran- 
quil contemplation. Thus was the close 
of his life joined to its beginning, the 
circuit made beautifully complete. 

The difference between the life of 
Shakespeare and that of his dramatic 
contemporaries is as great as that be- 
tween their works. 

He was the only one among them who 
did not receive an academic education, 
who was reared in modest circumstances. 
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in intimate intercourse with nature, being 
indebted more to life than to school for 
his education. At an earlier age than 
any of the others Shakespeare had, ap- 
parently, shaped his future in a way that 
warranted no hopes of greatness. But 
that which would have dragged another 
to his ruin acted upon him only as a spur 
to turn a new leaf in life with undi- 
minished courage. Shakespeare entered 
into closer relations with the life of the 
theatre in London than any of his rivals. 
But, far from ruining himself body and 
soul in this dissolute whirl, as did so many 
others, he grew to be a man, an artist 
and poet, spiritually and materially self- 
sufficient and independent. Prosperous, 
honoured, famous, he then abandoned the 
stage and the capital, to end his life as a 
country gentleman in his native home. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY 
OF SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS. 

The very natural and justifiable desire 
to learn something of the real qualities 
and habits of a poet, to observe him in 
nSgligiy as it were, after having become 
acquainted with the ideal side of his 
nature — this desire can, in the case of 
Shakespeare, as we have already intimated 
in our previous lecture, be but very im- 
perfectly satisfied. Of the outward life of 
Shakespeare we know very little ; but we 
know so much the more of his inner life. 
Though the sources of what is generally 
termed the biography of a poet flow but 
in a very scanty stream, we find in his 
works ample pages of his spiritual life 
unrolled before us. We see in them not 
only how the poet cultivated and per- 
fected himself in his art, not only how his 
E 
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view of man and the world grew more and 
more profound: We see in them what 
problems occupied’ him at different 
periods, what ideas filled his mind, by 
what moods he was swayed ; and v/o are 
enabled to infer, to a certain degree, the 
experiences which preceded and' gaye 
direction to his successive creations, 

Here, pf ccjjifse/one eptera, uppif vfield 
in which it is .3ifi!i«ult to aVbli^d certein ' 
exaggeration. One generally sways^ tSo 
much to one side or the other o^the 
golden mean. A most remarkable con- 
ception of what was termed Shakespeare’s 
objectivity was formerly very widespread 
in Germany, and is perhaps not yet quite 
extinct. This objectivity was said to con- 
sist in this : that the poet in his creations 
always pictured certain definite personali- 
ties — Ophelia, Brutus, Othello, Falstaff— 
never his own struggles and strivings. 
Some, indeed, went so far as to think that 
even Shakespeare’s sonnets threw no cer- 
tain light upon his experiences. This 
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opinion rests upon an obscured perception 
of the process of poetic creation. Does 
not the poet himself enter into the work, 
as he lives and has his being, with all the 
feelings that agitate or oppress his heart? 
And the greater the poet the more ear- 
nestly he regards his work, the more 
clearly does he reveal himself in his pro- 
ductkmVj' the m^ore perfectly, ^therefore, 
will 4 iiS jgA^JniSRiality be stamped upon 
il^em. Where, indeed, shall the poet seek 
theistuff wherewith to furnish forth his 
characters if not in his own breast ? Can 
it, then, be a matter of indifference what 
feelings agitate him at any given time? 
Is it possible to suppose, for instance, that 
Falstaff, as he appears in the first part of 
"Henry IV.,” and Thersites, in "Troilus 
and Cressida," were conceived at the same 
time, born under the same auspices? 

Let us not be deceived by words : the 
most objective poet is at the same time 
the most subjective. For his objective- 
ness consists only in his own inner wealth 
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and in his complete abandonment to every 
effort he undertakes. This sacred earnest- 
ness is the pre-eminent characteristic of 
Shakespeare's art. He enters so deeply 
into the problem before him, and into the 
objects which are to make that problem 
clear to himself, that he becomes merged 
in his own characters, and it is only then 
that his characters grow tangible and, 
instinct with life. Shakespeare puts his 
own feelings into harmony with the dispo- 
sitions, the circumstances, the moods, of 
his creations, so that he is able to speak 
in their name — in their name, and with 
their feelings, but in his own speech, from 
his own experience, and from the inmost 
depths of his own heart. 

From this standpoint we can more 
readily avoid the other extreme to which 
one may be led in interpreting the poet’s 
works. There have been commentators 
who have proceeded upon the theory that 
Shakespeare must himself have lived 
through all the things which he depicts 
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with such matchless reality, or that, at 
least, they came under his immediate 
observation. We need not dwell upon 
this very singular view. To us it seems 
self-evident that the real relationship exist- 
ing between Shakespeare’s own experi- 
ences and his creations lies much less in 
the events or subjects of either than in 
the kind of emotions aroused by them. 
And it is further evident that we can 
gather far more valuable revelations 
regarding the spiritual life of the poet by 
a connected study of all his works than 
by a microscopic analysis of a single one 
of his dramas. The esential thing, there- 
fore, is not to restrict ourselves and con- 
sider each one of Shakespeare’s produc- 
tions as an isolated organism, but to 
regard them all as members of a greater 
organism. Only in this way shall we be 
able to force even a particular creation to 
disclose its individuality. 

Such an inquiry naturally presupposes 
a general knowledge of the order in 
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which Shakespeare produced his works. 
Without chronology history is a chaos; 
and how could Shakespeare’s writings 
appear to us as a great organism did we 
not know what place to assign to each? 

But neither the poet himself nor any 
of his earlier editors has given us any 
intimation of the chronological sequence 
of his works. The determination of this 
sequence has long been and still remains 
a task for research. The learned English* 
man Malone achieved some very meri- 
torious work in this field about a hun- 
dred years ago. Since then the Germans 
have, on the whole, devoted more atten- 
tion to the chronological inquiry than the 
English ; and it is only in the last fifteen 
years, since the founding of the New 
English Shakespeare Society, that this 
study has, so to say, become the fashion 
in England. 

Not upon all points do the scholars 
agree. In what matter, indeed, have 
they ever done so? Upon fundamental 
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points, however, competent scholars are 
in essential accord; and this should in« 
spire in the layman a certain confidence 
in the method by which the results have 
been obtained. Allow me to initiate you 
to some extent into this method by 
briefly answering the following question : 
What materials have we at our command 
to enable us to determine the chronology 
of Shakespeare’s plays? It is usual to 
begin with the distinction between inter- 
nal and external evidence. I prefer to 
draw the distinction between relative and 
absolute chronology. 

If I can prove that a certain work must 
be assigned to a certain year, or at least 
to a certain definite period of time, as, 
for instance, “Julius Caesar” to the year 
1601, then I have determined an absolute 
time. I have determined a relative time 
when I have established that a certain 
work must have been produced sooner or 
later than a certain other, or at about the 
same time. For example, "The Winter’s 
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Tale” considerably later than “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”; “Hamlet” not 
long before “Othello.” To ascertain the 
relative time is the more important for 
us — it is what we are really seeking ; but 
it is clear that the absolute time fully 
ascertained would include the relative. 
If we knew the exact year when each one 
of Shakespeare's works was produced, 
there would naturally be nothing left to 
investigate regarding their sequence. 

But, in reality, we are compelled to 
deal in a combination of both elements — 
absolute and relative time — in order to 
obtain a comprehensive view. Let me 
give an example: Suppose we know 
the years which limit Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductive period — let us assume from 1586 
to 1613. If I know also that “Julius 
Caesar” was written in 1601, I know, at 
the same time, that this piece belongs 
to the middle of Shakespeare’s creative 
period, when his art reached its climax. 
On the other hand, if the whole struc- 
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ture of "The Comedy of Errors” shows 
me that this work must belong among 
the first creations of Shakespeare’s muse, 
I am justified in concluding that it was 
written somewhere between 1580 and 

1590. 

It can be readily perceived that the 
means employed to determine absolute 
time are, as a rule, of a different kind 
from those which we use to ascertain 
relative time. 

Here we have, first in order, the so- 
called external evidence. 

A number of Shakespeare’s works 
appeared separately during the poet’s 
lifetime. We possess most of these old 
editions, which are variously dated. 

More exact data are afforded us by the 
register of the “Company of Stationers,” 
in which books that were to be printed had 
to be recorded, to protect the property 
rights of the publisher. Thus we have, in 
many cases at least, a very definite time 
limit before which a given work must have 
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been written. But sometimes circum- 
stances arc added which make it prob- 
able that the publication of a particular 
work occurred not long after its com- 
pletion. 

We gather similar information from the 
eulogistic or other reference to Shakes- 
peare’s writings by contemporary authors. 
Sometimes we have a distinct mention of 
the poet or his work, at other times an 
allusion more or less clear. 

Particularly welcome are occasional 
dated accounts or even bare mentions of 
the representation of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the commonplace books and diaries 
of amateurs of the theatre or of a theatre 
director like Henslowe. 

Precisely of the same service to us as 
an allusion to any of Shakespeare’s works 
by his contemporaries is the use they 
made of them, in so far as it can be proved 
beyond doubt. It is, of course, here pre- 
sumed that the contemporaneous mention 
or imitation is itself correctly dated. 
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In the opposite direction, but producing 
the same effect as the instances just cited, 
is the perception that Shakespeare on his 
side has made use of the work of a con- 
temporary, praises it, ridicules it, makes 
allusions to it. In certain cases this may 
occur in such a way as to create a positive 
impression that the contemporary work 
in question must have just become known 
when it gave rise to Shakespeare’s words. 
This applies above all in the case of polit- 
ical or other events of the time, to which 
the poet now and then makes reference ; 
as a rule, such an allusion was only com- 
prehensible and effective while the im- 
pression created by the event in question 
was still a general and powerful one. 

As to determining the relative chro- 
nology, that is, the sequence in which 
Shakespeare’s works were produced, we 
have criteria at our command which, on 
the whole, are of a more subtle nature, 
somewhat less tangible, than those just 
indicated, but the investigation of which 
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will, for that very reason, be of greater 
interest to you. 

Let us begin with a remark which 
sounds somewhat paradoxical: the poet 
makes use not only of others, but more 
particularly of himself, his own writings, 
and he likewise makes allusions hi his 
later works to his earlier ones. This is 
not always done so palpably as to be at 
once apparent to a dull perception. When 
we see “The Merry Wives,” the Falstaff 
who appears in that piece necessarily 
reminds us of the character of the same 
name in “Henry IV.” and no one can 
doubt that the comedy of “The Merry 
Wives” presupposes “Henry IV.,” and 
that, therefore, it must have been pro- 
duced later, but yet not much later. The 
matter is, however, not always so clear ; in- 
deed, the poet himself may be unconscious 
that one of his former creations is exer- 
cising a subtle influence upon his mind. 
The following appears to me to exem- 
plify what I have in my mind : 
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In one of those fateful monologues 
spoken by Macbeth before his awful 
deed — the one which begins with the 
words : 

" If it were done when ’tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly ” — 

he weighs the consequences of his intend* 
ed crime : 

“ But in these cases 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 

“He who for others lays a snare is 
caught in it himself,” is a familiar proverb. 
But why was it just the poisoned chalice 
that occurred to Shakespeare? The case, 
surely, is not a usual one that a person 
with the intention of killing another 
should poison a cup and then in some way 
be put in a position to drink it himself. 
It is hardly to be doubted that a scene of 
one of his own dramas passed before his 
mind. You remember the highly symbol- 
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ical concluding scene in “Hamlet” where 
the crime contrived by the king in con- 
junction with Laertes recoils upon its 
originators, and where Hamlet finally 
forces the king to drink the cup which the 
latter had prepared for him, and of which 
the queen through some mistake had 
already drunk. “Here, thou incestuous, 
murderous, damned Dane, drink off this 
potion”; whereupon the dying Laertes 
says: “He is justly served; it is a poison 
tempered by himself.” It is not probable 
that in making Macbeth speak those lines 
it was Shakespeare’s object to allude to 
the catastrophe in "Hamlet.” Involun- 
tarily, however, justice presented itself to 
him in the image of that scene. 

This example may serve for many. 
An event, a scene, becomes condensed, 
in course of time, into a single idea, an 
image. And it is this very factor, allow 
me to remark in passing, upon which the 
intellectual progress of mankind essen- 
tially depends. The thought toward , 
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which one generation has pain hilly 
struggled becomes the assured posses* 
sion of the next — expressed without 
eflfort in a single word, and used as a 
basis for the discovery of new truths. 

Another but kindred case is where the 
poet having made use of a certain motive 
in a former creation, recurs to it in a 
later work, conceiving it from a new 
point of view, presenting it under new 
circumstances. Call to mind, for in* 
stance, jealousy as portrayed in “Othello,” 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and “Cymbelinc," 
regicide pictured in "Julius Ca:sar,” 
“Hamlet,” "Macbeth.” In very many 
cases it will be possible to determine 
where a given motive was first employed, 
where it is repeated. 

What has been said in regard to 
motives is applicable in its widest sense 
to situations, passions, problems, types 
of character. The infinite wealth and 
variety of Shakespeare’s characters may 
be divided into groups, within which a 
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certain kinship is perceptible. We can 
find forerunners to nearly all the impor- 
tant figures of Shakespeare's maturest 
dramas in some sketch or preparatory 
study in a former work. 

Everything, finally, points to the con- 
clusion that we are enabled to show in 
Shakespeare’s works more clearly than in 
the productions of many other great 
poets a twofold development. It is the 
growth, the perfection, of two things, 
which Goethe expresses when he says: 

" Der Gehalt in deinem Busen 
Und die Form in deinem Geist” — 

“the substance in thy heart, the form in 
thy mind." 

If we look upon Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions as a whole, we see clearly how, on 
the one hand, his experience, his knov;l- 
edge of men and the world, grow always 
richer, his intuition keener, and, on the 
other hand, how his style is constantly 
being perfected. Let us linger a moment 
over this second point. In studying a 
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poet or an artist one must, of course, 
give some attention to his style; indeed 
without this it is difficult and often 
impossible to comprehend the true sig- 
nificance of his works. 

When I speak of Shakespeare’s style, 
I mean, in the broadest possible sense of 
the words, the form in which he ex- 
presses what he has to say, — the com- 
position of his works, the structure of his 
scenes, no less than his expressions con- 
sidered individually, his language sensu- 
ous and figurative, his verse with its 
melodious flow and its dramatic motion. 
If we attempted to characterize Shakes- 
peare’s style in a word, we should have 
to say: Abundance, directness, reality. 
Shakespeare’s spiritual vision is at once 
most comprehensive and exceedingly 
keen. He distinguishes the details of 
a group, sees things never flat, but always 
plastic ; he penetrates into their in- 
most depths. He has the most wonder- 
ful faculty of seeing at once the essential 
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thing and its attendant circumstances, 
and of reproducing the whole in his 
mind. And what he sees he will and 
must express, saying too much rather 
than too little. To this must be added 
that, although Shakespeare lays out the 
great groundwork of his creatfpns with a 
firm hand, and after mature deliberation, 
he relies for the details absolutely upon 
the inspiration of the moment. He may 
not at once find the right word; often 
must he wrestle with the genius of lan- 
guage, wrestle as Jacob did with the 
Lord, saying: “I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me.” Now what is 
peculiar to Shakespeare is that if he has 
used a word or a figure which does not 
satisfy him, and then employs another, 
he does not efface the first, but leaves it 
undisturbed in its place, and allows him- 
self to drift on upon the swelling current 
of his thoughts. We know from the col- 
lected edition of his plays, and learn also 
from Ben Jonson, that it was a fact 
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known to the actors who played with 
Shakespeare that he never used to cross 
out anything in his manuscripts; and we 
can readily believe this : his whole diction 
bears this stamp of natural growth. If 
he wants to say: Your father is no more, 
we have jh “ Macbeth” : 

“ The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 

Is stopp’d : the very source of it is stopped.” 

We see Shakespeare’s style constantly 
developing in all the directions we have 
indicated ; yet this development is not a 
constant and unqualified advance toward 
a greater perfection in art. On the con- 
trary, the case may be stated somewhat 
as follows: 

From the style of his youthful produc- 
tions, which are often more remarkable 
for their richness and beauty than for 
their spiritual significance, he rises to the 
crowning point of his power, where form 
and matter are most perfectly balanced. 
The spiritual substance then grows ever 
richer and mightier, and finally threatens 
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the sacrifice of form. More and more do 
the thoughts and strivings of the poet con- 
centrate themselves upon the very heart 
of things, going far beyond the horizon of 
the stage. His thoughts flow in an ever- 
swifter stream, his expressions growing 
always more pithy, always harder to in- 
terpret ; his verse loses the even flow, the 
harmonious sound, which formerly charac- 
terized it, but it becomes always more 
expressive, more stirring, more dramatic. 
While before the rhythm appeared upon 
the surface, it now lies deep below. The 
verses in themselves are often broken and 
disjointed. But through them all we 
seem to hear the magnificent rhythm, the 
sublime music, of Shakespeare’s thought, 
almost the vety pulse-beats of his heart. 

A familiar example will illustrate my 
remarks concerning his increasing terse- 
ness of expression. I select two repre- 
sentations of the same subject, between 
which there is not even a long interval — 
probably only about six years ; they are 
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not, therefore, characteristic either of his 
youthful or of his latest work. In the 
second part of '‘Henry IV.*' we hear the 
sick and weary king thus bewail his ina- 
bility to sleep : 

“ How many thousand of my,poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common ’larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 
And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hangingthem 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude. 
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And in the calmest and most stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

And in “Macbeth” we hear the regicide 
immediately after the deed : 

" Methought I heard a voice cry • Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep,’ the innocent sleep. 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour’s bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

No fewer images in the second extract 
than the first ; but there what picturesque 
delineation! and here what compactness 
and cogency! What experience of life 
lies in this expression alone : "Sleep that 
knits up the ravell’d sleave of care ” I 
We shall now endeavour to sketch in 
outline the principal epochs in Shakes* 
peare’s development, especially as regards 
the spiritual life of the poet. 

The first epoch extends from the year 
1586 or 1587 to the year 1593, or 
somewhat beyond that time. Its close 
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about coincides with the death of Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare’s great predecessor in 
tragedy. In the domain of tragedy — in 
all his grave dramas — Shakespeare’s pro- 
ductions, particularly at the beginning, 
are strongly under Marlowe’s influence; 
while in the domain of comedy, where he 
likewise had his predecessors, he appears 
to us thoroughly original from the first. 
It is at this period that Shakespeare 
gradually grows conscious of his own 
powers, while testing them in the various 
branches of his art. At the head of his 
series of works stands a tragedy, "Titus 
Andronicus,’’ a drama bloody and full of 
horrors, which one would gladly miss from 
his Shakespeare, and whose authorship 
English criticism would, therefore, gladly 
deny the poet. But, nevertheless, it 
proves to be his creation. When the 
poet wrote “Titus Andronicus,’’ he was 
evidently but dimly conscious of his own 
strength, and allowed himself to be influ- 
enced in his production more by outward 
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impulses, by the tendency to imitation, 
than by the poweis and the needs of his 
own inner nature. It was, in its way, a 
premature effort. The young poet had, 
indeed, a correct foreshadowing of the 
development and expression of tragic 
passion ; but tragedy seemed still to him 
a thing entirely strange and unfamiliar; 
he thought it demanded altogether pe* 
culiar characters, abnormal conditions, 
things of horror. His strong young 
nature had, it is true, tasted much of the 
earnestness and bitterness of life, but ex> 
perience had not yet forced its tragic im- 
press upon this burgher’s son of Stratford. 

He who wants to know what Shakes- 
peare really was in the beginning of his 
dramatic career must study him in his 
earliest comedies. In them we have 
indeed the spontaneous utterances of his 
genius and his moods. In them is re- 
vealed a fresh and vigorously hopeful 
view of the world, a clear and already 
delicate conception of life ; but the meny 
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scene is never without its serious back- 
ground, such as experience, reflection, or 
presentiment trace upon the poet’s soul. 
At first sad recollections seem to cast 
their shadows like spring clouds about 
him. They are dissipated, and all is again 
bright. Yet new shacfows appear upon 
the horizon. New experiences, new pas- 
sions, await the poet, and in battling with 
them he grows conscious of his strength, 
and from ever-deeper sources of his spirit 
does he draw the treasures with which he 
invests the children of his fancy. 

In the "Comedy of Errors” the inter- 
est centres more in the complication of 
the action than in the characters, just as 
the irresistibly comic elements in the 
play are evolved almost entirely from the 
situations. The poet’s sympathies seem 
most warmly enlisted in the doubtful 
fortunes of the family tom asunder by 
such strange circumstances, and finally 
reunited. In the presentation of the 
brother who seeks his brother and 
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mother, and who feels the danger of 
being himself lost in the strange, great 
city, lonely and forsaken in the wide 
world, we seem to hear an echo of the 
emotions Shakespeare himself must have 
experienced after his arrival in London : 
a drop in the ocean, in danger of losing 
himself in its depths. Admirably has the 
poet succeeded in depicting the some- 
what faded, suspicious wife, who tor- 
ments her husband with' her jealousy. 
He ventures forward but timidly in his 
descriptions of love, yet the few love 
passages are delicately interpreted. 

In “Love’s Labour’s Lost ” the plot is 
reduced to a minimum ; he unrolls before 
us a picture of character and manners in 
which the culture and the false culture of 
the time are represented with a great 
deal of gaiety, certain excrescences of 
humanistic learning and of puritanic over- 
zeal are effectually ridiculed, and in which 
the inalienable rights of nature are de- 
fended against arbitrary precepts. The 
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situations are here produced essentially 
by the characters themselves, and it is 
from them in great part that the comic 
effects spring. The poet’s wit and his 
humour, too, begin here powerfully to un- 
fold. A youthful, joyous love of life 
forms the keynote of the comedy, a 
decided pleasure and interest in the 
things of this world, a naive, kindly 
enjoyment of sport and jest; but all 
these upborne by lofty sentiments and a 
striving for the beautiful. We here find 
the first of Shakespeare’s ideal female 
characters, and as the whole play teaches 
the omnipotence of love, so does the 
poet himself betray the secret of his 
youthfully vigorous, aspiring art when he 
puts this into the 'mouth of his favourite 
character : 

" And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were temper’d with Love's sighs ; 
O, then his lines would ravish savage ears. 

And plant in tyrants mild humility." 
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A more serious note is struck in ‘ ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” the first 
one of the really romantic comedies. 
Shakespeare here ventures to treat a 
deeper moral problem: faith and incon- 
stancy in love and friendship; and he 
succeeds in producing the vacillating 
Proteus, the noble, manly, self-sacrificing 
Valentine, the queenly Sylvia, and, above 
all, Julia, the touching image of womanly 
grace and devotion. Yet there is an 
impression of immaturity left upon the 
mind, arising from the disproportion be- 
tween the plot and its dinouetnent. The 
betrayer of friend and lover does not 
expiate his guilt ; the faithful friend 
develops an unreasonable generosity, the 
consequences of which are frustrated only 
by a lucky accident. We feel in Shakes- 
peare’s “Sonnets” how this may be ex- 
plained. He could himself be as unselfish, 
as passionately devoted in friendship, as 
Valentine. The last scene in "The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” gives us a glimpse 
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into Shakespeare’s state of feelings at 
a time when his character was not yet 
perfectly formed, while his great heart 
overflowed with feelings of romantic, 
self-sacrificing devotion. 

And then a notable theme offered itself 
to him — one which had already attracted 
many poets, and which came to his hands 
in quite a perfected shape. In the pa- 
thetic tale of Romeo and Juliet Shakes- 
peare found tragedy without having to 
seek it; and he wrote his tragedy of 
youth, the lofty song of love, a consum- 
mate work of art. The transporting fire 
of youthful passion which it breathes, the 
glow of the springtide of life which irradi- 
ates the whole, lend it an undying chann. 
“I know but one tragedy which Love 
itself has helped to create,” says our own 
Lessing, "and that is ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 
Love coming into a world filled with 
hate, inspiring and perfecting two noble 
young beings, but at the same time 
leading them to a tragic doom — such 
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is the old yet ever new burden of this 
tragedy. 

Soon after, a marriage celebration in- 
cited the poet to present in the most dar- 
ing symbols the mysterious power of love, 
in his play of "A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Here he gave his fancy the 
reins, and showed, as he created Titania 
and Oberon, and then, again, a Bottom, 
that nothing in the broad domain of poesy 
was to him impossible or unattainable. 
The moral maturity of the poet appears, 
however, most strikingly in the figure 
of Theseus, with his manly character, 
his delicacy of feeling, and his broad 
humanity. 

In the meantime the dramatist had 
already turned his attention to the 
national domain of art — the dramas of 
the English kings. 

In “Henry VI.” he had presented the 
bloody Wars of the Roses — presented 
them in a patriotic spirit, with a strong 
intuitive grasp of history, with an art 
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which, though still imperfect, rises, as the 
work progresses, to a higher level. And 
now, at the end of this first epoch, he 
created his “Richard III.,” that demoni- 
acal figure of a king who forms the close 
of the English Middle Ages: half hero, 
half demon, heir of the horrible civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter, armed, like an embodied Fate, with 
the flaming sword of Justice, to avenge 
long heaped-up wrongs, and to make the 
innocent suffer for the sins of their fathers. 
Even this monstrous being has the poet 
made us understand, brought him nearer 
to us on the common ground of humanity. 

On the confines between his first and 
second periods Shakespeare rested from 
his dramatic labours in order to devote 
himself to epic-lyric poetry of the style 
of the court. The poems “Venus and 
Adonis” and “Lucrece,” the first pub- 
lished in 1593, the second in 1594, belong 
to this category — both studies in a field 
in which he does not feel at home, but in 
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which he displays, nevertheless, a great 
deal of skill: “Venus and Adonis” breath- 
ing a glowing sensuality, “ Lucrece ” re- 
vealing the greatest moral and spiritual 
depth. 

The second period of Shakespeare's 
activity extends to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and one of the char- 
acteristics which at once distinguishes it 
from the first is concentration. The poet 
here limits his dramatic productions to 
two kinds, comedy and historical plays, 
and he carries both of these forms of art 
to the highest point of their development. 

The two works which stand at the head 
of this period — “The Taming of the 
Shrew” and “King John” — owe their 
elaboration only to Shakespeare, and not 
their rougher outlines — a proof of his 
growing appreciation of art, as well as of 
increased estimation in the world of 
letters^ Both wworks show in a striking 
mann^fwow the poet, now in the pleni- 
tude’bl his youthful strength and manhood, 
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delighted in moral worth in uncouth, 
nay, in coarse, forms. We meet charac- 
ters of a more refined, more ideal type in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” whose central 
figure is the high-spirited Portia, with the 
sinister but imposing figure of Shylock as 
a contrast. But the thought which runs 
through the first two works — that it is 
not outward show and appearance, but 
genuine worth, that tells — is here again 
dwelt upon with great emphasis, and 
strikingly symbolized. 

And that this thought continues to 
occupy the poet’s mind is evidenced by 
his next great work, that stupendous 
series of historical dramas which begins 
with“Richard II.” and ends with “Henry 
V.” — a work unmatched in its kind in 
any other literature — with its prodigious 
wealth of creations (I shall remind you 
only of the figure of Sir John Falstaff)^ 
and its wonderful political ^isdom. We 
see the poet concerned not only wm the 
past, but with the future of his country. 
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and while he describes the characters and 
fortunes of three of the English kings 
with historical impartiality and the keen* 
sighted vision of a prophet, he pictures 
the youngest of them, Henry of Mon- 
mouth (afterward Henry V,), as the ideal 
of sturdy manhood on the throne, a type 
of the simple, thoroughly human. God- 
fearing, heroic German king of the 
people. "Man should act, earn his 
reward." Shakespeare felt this need, 
too, especially now when he was rapidly 
approaching the meridian of life. In 
what does a man’s worth consist? What 
are the practical ideals toward which he 
should strive? These are the questions 
Shakespeare put, and answered in his 
own way. It is nothing that his hero is 
a king and he himself a poet and actor. 
The attribute of real manhood they both 
possess in common. And what it is that 
constitutes true greatness, true honour, 
the poet shows us in his favourite char- 
acter among kings. 
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From the serious, exhausting labour of 
his historical dramas Shakespeare, as if 
in need of recreation, now turned again 
to comedy. First he gave the great 
series a mirthful afterpiece in “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” and then he 
wrote those three immortal plays in 
which his humour and his powers of comic 
creation are at their highest, those deli- 
cate flowers of his fancy, "Much Ado 
about Nothing,” “As You Like It,” and 
“Twelfth Night ; or. What You Will.” 
They transport us to an Arcadian world, 
amid charmingly romantic surroundings, 
and among a people who live, — it being 
virtually their only concern, — a life of 
the emotions. 

These three comedies bring us chrono- 
logically to the threshold of a new cen- 
tury. With the year i6oi begins a new 
period in Shakespeare’s development, a 
glaring contrast to the one preceding it. 
It is as if one stepped from a radiant, 
sunlit landscape into a bleak mountain 
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region with its topmost summits shrouded 
in mist. How can we account for this 
complete change in Shakespeare’s mood? 
The history of the time and the occur- 
rence of certain events give us the ex- 
planation. At the beginning of the year 
i6oi London was agitated by the con- 
spiracy and rebellion of the Earl of 
Essex. What relations existed between 
Shakespeare and the brilliant and once so 
powerful favourite of the queen, is, indeed, 
not quite clearly established. Every- 
thing points to the fact, however, that 
Essex took a very deep interest in the 
poet’s works, and that the poet followed 
the eventful career of the earl with warm 
and eager sympathy. It is, of course, 
well known that Essex and many of his 
followers expiated their desperate deed 
upon the scaffold, and that the Earl 
of Southampton, Shakespeare’s friend, 
although his life was spared, remained in 
prison until the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The grave feelings aroused in Shakes- 
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peare by these events caused him to turn 
his attention once more to affairs of 
state. The ancient world with its sub- 
lime figures, made familiar to him 
through Plutarch (in Sir Thomas North’s 
translation), now recurred vividly to his 
fancy, and as before he alluded in “The 
Merchant of Venice" to the “ancient 
Roman honour,” and to “ Cato’s daughter, 
Brutus’ Portia,” so now he brings this 
Roman Portia herself upon the scene, 
and in her husband pictures one of the 
noblest representatives of Roman.honour, 
drawn by a tragic destiny into a fatal 
conspiracy. The tragedy of “Julius 
Cssar” forms the opening of the third 
period and of the series of Roman plays, 
which the editors of the Folio class among 
the tragedies, rightly distinguishing them 
from the historical dramas of the English 
kings. From a more critical standpoint 
they occupy an intermediate position be- 
tween the two classes of plays, particu- 
larly “Julius Caesar,” which, therefore, 
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appropriately mark;: the close of the pre- 
ceding and the opening of the third 
period. 

Immediately after "Julius Caesar” fol- 
lowed a tragedy which also in its way 
marks the beginning of a new epoch, 
although it is closely connected in many 
respects with the dramas just spoken of. 
I mean “Hamlet.” “Hamlet” marks the 
moment when Shakespeare had reached 
the fullest maturity and mastery in his 
own most special domain, the domain of 
tragedy. It stands deservedly at the 
head of the dramas known under the name 
of “the tragedies,” those grandest crea- 
tions of the tragic Muse in all literature. 
Each one has its own peculiar excellences, 
some points in which it surpasses the 
others. None of them can rival "Ham- 
let” in its truth to nature, and its wealth 
of psychological delineation. "Othello,” 
which follows directly upon "Hamlet” 
(1604), surpasses all the others in the 
strength of its dramatic effects, culminat- 
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ing in the third act, which is indeed, dra- 
matically, the most thrilling act in all 
his writings. The succeeding tragedy, 
“Macbeth,” stands alone by its grand 
simplicity o£ conception and the orig- 
inality of its execution, giving us in a few 
bold strokes a consummate picture of the 
strange workings of a human soul. But 
it is in "King Lear” that the poet attains 
the summit of his tragic powers. We 
shall, later on, give more detailed atten- 
tion to this play. 

Higher than in "Lear” Shakespeare 
could not rise. Yet the plays which he 
next wrote show in no way a diminution 
of his poetic powers. There is nothing 
more amazing than Shakespeare’s produc- 
tiveness at this period, the first eight years 
of the seventeenth century. Works of 
richest content and most consummate art 
follow each other, stroke upon stroke. 
But before we continue to consider them 
in their regular order we must retrace our 
steps, and at least mention two plays 
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which we have overlooked, two comedies, 
fraught with profound meaning — one, 
written not long before, the other, not 
long after, "Hamlet”: "All’s Well That 
Ends Well” and "Measure for Measure,” 
in many respects closely related to each 
other. A woman is the central figure in 
both dramas; in “All’s Well That Ends 
Well” the strong, high-minded Helena, 
who loves the unworthy Bertram, and, 
undaunted by his coldness and treacherous 
disloyalty, does not rest until she has con- 
quered his affections, when, from the van- 
tage ground of love, she may make him 
happy and a worthier man. In “Measure 
for Measure,” which, by its sombre tone 
no less than by the weight of the problem 
it treats, oversteps the bounds of comedy 
and suggests tragedy, we have Isabella, a 
grave and impressive Portia, who preaches 
the duty of mercy as well as justice, and 
contrasts human and divine justice with 
sublime irony ; who, to save her brother’s 
life would gladly sacrifice her own, but 
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who values virtue more than life itself, 
more than the life of her brother. 

In the tragedy which succeeds upon 
"Lear," in "Coriolanus,” we meet with a 
new type of woman, though akin to the 
character of Isabella: the type of the 
Roman matron of the good old time, ele- 
vated by the practice of womanly and 
patriotic duties, rivalling, nay, surpassing, 
men in their sense of honour, as exempli- 
fied in the venerable figure, unbent by the 
weight of years, of Volumnia, the mother 
of Coriolanus. In Coriolanus himself the 
poet represents the lofty aristocrat, the 
proudly modest hero, glowing with fiery 
patriotism, who loves glory above all else ; 
who, infuriated by the coarse vulgarity 
and the ingratitude of the populace, which 
rewards his services by banishing him 
from Rome, strikes at the veiy root of his 
life’s ideal, and joins the enemies of his 
country. It is only his mother who suc- 
ceeds in winning him back to the path of 
duty, where, as he has foreseen, he meets 
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an inglorious death. We have in this 
tragedy the same leading ideas as in 
"Macbeth” and "Lear” — ambition and 
the results of ingratitude, here blended 
together, and transferred to the field of 
history and politics. "Coriolanus” is like- 
wise remarkable for its depth of political 
insight, its subtlety of psychological intui- 
tion, and the living power of its dramatic 
construction. 

In "Antony and Cleopatra,” the third 
in the series of Roman dramas, we see, 
for the first time since “Romeo and Ju- 
liet," a woman share on an equal foot- 
ing with the principal character in the 
action of a Shakesperean tragedy. But 
what a contrast between Juliet and Cleo- 
patra: one, a young girl, scarce more 
than a child, whom the might of a pure 
and unselfish passion transforms into a 
woman, whose whole being is absorbed 
by this love which consummates her char- 
acter and her life ; the other, a courtesan 
of genius, if I may say so, with experi- 
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ence of life and the world, devoted to 
pleasure, practised in all the arts of 
seduction, endowed by nature with an 
alluring witcheiy, to whom the fire of 
her love for Antony alone lends a 
glimmer of womanly dignity. Artistic- 
ally considered, Cleopatra is, perhaps, the 
masterpiece among Shakespeare’s female 
characters; given the problem, Shakes- 
peare has solved it as no one else could 
have done. But what conflicts must his 
soul have endured, what bitter experi- 
ences must he have passed through, to 
have set himself such a problem, to have 
created a woman so widely different from 
all those he had pictured before — a 
woman so devoid of the ideal womanly 
graces, yet so irresistible, for whose sake 
Antony sacrifices the dominion of the 
world. 

The poet’s mood grows ever more 
gloomy and bitter. Upon “Antony and 
Cleopatra” follows "Troilus and Cressida,” 
neither tragedy nor comedy, but a sting- 
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ing satire. Here, too, the poet represents 
a courtesan, but one devoid of Cleo- 
patra’s demonic fascination — an ordi- 
nary coquette, a sensual, wanton, faith- 
less woman, like so many of her kind. 
With merciless hand Shakespeare rends 
the rosy veil which Chaucer’s optimism had 
cast over this subject ; and as Cressida is 
an ordinary courtesan, so is Troll us a mel- 
ancholy, sensual, sentimental dreamer; 
Pandarus, simply the common pander. 

And just as ruthlessly does he demol- 
ish the tradition nourished in the Middle 
Ages regarding the legend of Troy and 
its heroes, and dispel the glamour of chiv- 
alry with which the mediaeval poets had 
invested them. Even the simple great- 
ness of Homer, as revealed to him 
through Chapman’s translation, cannot 
convert him from his pessimism ; on 
the contraty, the character of Thersitesi, 
which he takes from the Iliad, plays in 
his drama a very different part from that 
in the epic. 
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In spite of the admirable characteriza- 
tion in “Troilus and Cressida,” and in 
spite of the host of imperishable sayings 
marked by a wealth of practical wisdom, 
there is no other drama of Shakespeare 
which appeals to us so little, which 
creates so unpleasing hn impression. 

But this bitterness of spirit had not yet 
reached its climax ; it only culminates in 
the Titanic outbursts of fury of Timon, 
who, from being an unreasoning philan- 
thropist, becomes a raging misanthrope — 
becomes transformed into a Lear, and, if I 
may so express it, into a systematic Lear, 
to whose eyes all nature seems to partake 
of the degenerateness of the human race, 
and who includes in his curse, upon which 
he rings so many changes with a grim 
delight, all created things. 

In the course of the year 1608 a reac- 
tion takes place in the poet’s mind. 
With diffidence we question his biog- 
raphy to see whether it can throw any 
light on the matter. The answer we 
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receive is of great significance. In 
December of the preceding year Shakes- 
peare’s youngest brother, the actor, died. 
The death of this poor fellow, who had 
chosen a vocation whose reproach Shakes- 
peare had grown to feel more and more 
intensely, and which he contemplated 
soon leaving himself, may have been one 
of the elements which roused him to the 
mood in which “Timon” was written. 
But already in the preceding June a joy- 
ous event had taken place in the poet’s 
family: his oldest daughter, Susanna, 
then twenty-four years of age, had been 
married to a physician of Stratford, who 
was held in high esteem and had a large 
practice. The first and only fruit of this 
union, Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare’s 
granddaughter, was born in February, 
i6o^. ,We' can imagine how this event 
helped to mark an era in the poet’s inner 
life. There is nothing so well calculated 
to vanquish pessimism, to revive hope in 
the future and pleasure in life, as the 
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actual experience of seeing our own life 
renewed and rejuvenated in a new genera* 
tion. Even the death of Shakespeare’s 
mother, which occurred in September of 
the same year, painfully as it must have 
affected the poet, must under the circum- 
stances have been easier to bear; it may 
have rendered him tender and brooding, 
but not harsh. 

The dramatic production of this epoch 
is "Pericles," which, like "Timon,” is only 
partially the work of our poet ; but how 
different from "Timon” ! Joyless, gloomy, 
at its inception, all here takes a favourable 
turn. Marina, bom upon the sea, richly 
endowed by the gods, parted from her 
parents, after passing through varied for- 
tunes, and escaping victorious from try- 
ing temptations, is by th^ grace of the 
gods and her own maidenly dignify re- 
united with her people. Thus does she 
restore to the world herself and her fathef', 
who, so long and so sorely tried, had been 
plunged in deepest melancholy. It is 
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precisely this story of Marina that forms 
Shakespeare’s part of the play. 

Soon after writing "Pericles” Shakes- 
peare left London and returned to Strat- 
ford. Perhaps he had the intention to 
bid farewell to poetry as well. If such 
was the case, he was soon to learn that an 
old love cannot be discarded. As affairs 
of business, — and perhaps not these 
alone, — still often led him to make short 
visits to London, so did the dramatic 
Muse more than once appear to him in 
his rural seclusion. 

The three dramas which specially mark 
this Stratford period — "The Tempest,” 
"Cymbeline,” and "The Winter’s Tale”— 
bear distinct traces of the time and place of 
their origin. They breathe the fresh scent 
of wood and meadow, and a reflection of 
the cheerful calm of rural life lies spread 
over them. Of the requirements of the 
stage these plays take less heed. Whether 
they should be classed rather under 
comedy or tragedy, it is difficult to say ; 
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they are romantic dramas in which the 
action, earnest, almost tragic, yet culmi- 
nates happily. Passion does not here 
reach the height it attained in the great 
tragedies; but in psychological truth, in 
poetical creative power, in profundity of 
thought, these plays are in no wise in- 
ferior. A development which is charac- 
teristic of the poet's whole career here 
reaches its climax: year by year we see 


the substance, as opposed to the form, 
assuming mightier proportions, decidedly 
subordinating the latter. Here it has 
come to a point where th^substance 
almost threatens the destructi^H|^orm. 
Ideas crowd upon the poet so ^^Vhnd 
fast that he no longer pauses to npress 
each individual one clearly. Shakes- 
peare’s diction, which in the first period 
bears a strong lyric stamp, in the great 
historical plays a rhetorical colouring, and 
which in the great tragedies grows more 
and more terse and dramatic, assumes- 


here a form so condensed, frequently frag- 
H 
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mentary, with images and varied forms 
of expression crowding upon each other, 
that the meaning often becomes obscurd 
and enigmatical. And in a like manner 
does his verse in these dramas of the last 
period assume the greatest degree of free- 
dom ; it has become an instrument which 
he treats with a royal arbitrariness, which 
he often shatters, but which still resounds 
with the irresistible torrent of his 
thoughts. 

The spirit which animates these dramas 
is that wisdom which finds a joy in living, 
and accepts all things with cheerful resig- 
nation, with a quiet faith in the higher 
powers which guide the world, and an all- 
embracing and all-forgiving love. Joy, 
reconciliation, is the final accord in them 
all. 

That which was done by anticipation, 
as one might say, in the three brilliant 
comedies of the second period appears 
here as the perfectly ripened fruit of a life 
rich in experience, like gold that emerges 
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tried and proved from the fire after a long 
process of refinement. Here, too, are we 
transported to Arcadia, but never more 
to leave it. Thus we see some of the 
motives of the comedies of the last period 
reappear, but in variations of a richer, 
graver character. We are reminded of 
“As You Like It” in all three of the 
dramas, but notably in "The Tempest,” 
where, in the exiled Prospero, living on 
the lonely island, we have the good duke 
of the forest of Arden in an idealized 
form. The Hero of "Much Ado about 
Nothing” rises in “A Winter’s Tale” to 
the lofty figure of Hermione, and Imogen, 
in "Cymbeline,” reminds us in many ways 
of Viola in "Twelfth Night.” All these 
characters bear marks of having passed 
the tests of the tragic period; and we 
also have a return of personages and 
ideas that figured in the great tragedies. 
Prospero's mildness and wisdom shine 
out in bright contrast to Lear and Timon. 
Othello's jealousy reappears in Post- 
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humus and Leontes. And, to make the 
circle quite complete, the poet recurs to 
his first comedies. Everywhere the 
miraculous interposition of the higher 
powers, whether they reveal themselves 
through the voice of an oracle, or, as to 
the sleeping Posthumus, in “Cymbeline,” 
appear in a visible shape. The grave 
passages in the “Comedy of Errors,” that 
has so miraculously happy an ending, are 
symbolic of all these dramas. And “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” too, is re- 
vived in “The Tempest,” where the poet’s 
fancy soars with still mightier flights into 
the regions of the spirit world, and pro- 
duces, besides, in his Caliban, the most 
daring creation of his genius, a being hov- 
ering on the borderland between man and 
beast. 

After "The Tempest,” “Cymbeline,” 
and "The Winter’s Tale Shakespeare 
seized his pen once more, to write in 
conjunction with the poet Fletcher the 
play of "Henry VIII.,” and there to 
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delineate, above all, the majestic figure of 
Katharine. 

These were the last utterances of his 
poetic genius. In this gentle, lofty 
spirit, this peaceful, tranquil mood, he 
bade farewell to art. And thus must he 
a few years later have closed his life. 




THIRD LECTURE 

SHAKESPEARE AS DRAMATIST 




SHAKESPEARE AS DRAMATIST. 

Much as judgments may differ regard* 
ing Shakespeare, all critics may be said to 
agree in acknowledging him to be pre> 
eminent among dramatists, either of all 
times, or at least of modem ages as con- 
trasted with classic antiquity. And to 
dispute this judgment would least of all 
befit Germans, whose own classic writers, 
and especially those distinguished for 
dramatic power, have evidently learned 
so much from Shakespeare; to whose 
stage, since it cannot subsist upon the 
novelties of the day alone, Shakespeare 
is more indispensable than any other 
poet. 

If we want to see clearly at a glance 
what Shakespeare signifies to us as a 
dramatist, let us imagine the repertory of 
our stage without “ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” 
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“ Othello,” “ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “The Winter’s Tale,” “Julius 
Caesar," “ Coriolanus,” “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” “ Twelfth Night,” and what- 
ever other Shakespearean plays are pre- 
sented to us ; imagine us without Schiller, 
or at least with an entirely different, 
much tamer Schiller in his place; imagine 
that we had only half a Lessing, half a 
Grillparzcr, no Kleist, and no Hebbel; 
then estimate what this would mean in 
the development of our drama, of the 
histrionic art, and, furthermore, in the 
realm of poetry, of aesthetics, nay, in our 
whole culture. 

No modem dramatist can even 
approach comparison with Shakespeare. 
Just figure to yourself the prodigious 
fertility of this poet, the multitude of his 
dramatic productions ; and in this multi- 
tude we find no zeros, nor any mere 
numbers, pieces which the memory is in 
danger of confounding one with another, 
as may easily happen with the purely 
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super6dal Spanish writers, who were even 
more prolific than Shakespeare. For 
each one of his dramas has a distinct 
form and physiognomy which stamp 
themselves indelibly upon the mind ; 
each one represents a small world within 
itself — and in each of these worlds what 
teeming abundance of life! what rich 
variety of characters! Nothing enables 
us to estimate so clearly the creative 
power of a dramatist as the effort to bring 
before our minds bodily, as it were, the 
characters who owe him their being. No 
poet can enable us to do this as readily as 
Shakespeare; no poet can summon up 
such a host of spirits, with forms so pal- 
pable, colouring so vivid. 

It holds good of all works produced 
from the depths of the human soul that 
we think the work does not give the full 
measure of the artist. The greatness of 
the work leads us to imagine the great- 
ness of the artist, and we conceive him as 
rising above it. High as his achievement 
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may have been, his design, or at least his 
aim, was still higher. Much of what the 
artist has seen and felt is lost on its ardu- 
ous passage through the material at his 
command — becomes, as it were, entan- 
gled in it. This is true of the poet, 
too, who for his representations has to 
make use of the most volatile, the most 
spiritual, of all substances — language. 
This is true, too, of Shakespeare. We 
conceive the poet Shakespeare greater 
than what he has created. But he was 
fortunate beyond many others in that he 
could express so great a part of what he 
felt in a form so entirely conformable to 
his nature — the dramatic form. None of 
our great poets was so wholly possessed 
by the genius of the drama as Shakes- 
peare. It is impossible to conceive of 
him as other than a dramatist. 

The loss would be irreparable were we 
to be deprived of the sonnets, those little 
masterpieces of art, like chiselled marble, 
so clear cut, so delicately wrought, 
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breathing such glowing life. But even 
the sonnets recall the dramatic poet, not 
only because taken in connection they 
are related to a real and most moving 
drama, but because at many points the 
poem in its stormy course and its daring 
use of metaphors betrays real dramatic 
intensity. 

But the dramatist appears much more 
clearly in his epic attempts, in “Venus 
and. Adonis" and in “Lucrece," not to 
the advantage of the effect produced by 
these poems. The very thing that con- 
stitutes the greatest strength of the poet 
here appears as a weakness. The abun- 
dance, the clearness, the intensity, of his 
conceptions prove an injury to hini here, 
because the means to which he is accus* 
tomed are not here at his disposal. The 
stage he knows intimately ; he comes into 
daily and closest contact with his audi- 
ence; he knows what will produce an 
effect upon the stage, and what kind of an 
effect ; all its artifices are at his command. 
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If he wishes to represent a character, a 
situation, he has the greatest variety of 
means at his disposal, besides the speech, 
the play of features, and the gestures of 
the actors, to whom he need but give 
hints. Here, furthermore, the meaning 
of everything is brought out by its ac- 
companiments — the cause by the effect it 
produces, the character of a man by the 
impression he makes upon others, the 
speech by its answer. Shakespeare has 
all the resources of theatrical illusion in 
his mind when writing his dramas, and he 
has complete command of them. In epic 
poetiy he must renounce the methods so 
familiar to him. He knows this; he 
knows that it is his words alone which 
must produce the effect upon the senses ; 
he thinks, therefore, that he must give 
more than mere allusions if he wants to 
make his readers see things as he sees 
them — and he always sees them vividly, 
bodily, before him. He endeavours to ex- 
press everything, and the consequence is 
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that we have an overwhelming abundance 
of details which do not combine to give 
us a comprehensive view of the whole; 
it is poetry which, in spite of the wonder- 
ful beauty of its lavishly scattered details, 
as a whole leaves us unmoved. 

Nothing of epic delight in these poems ; 
everywhere the most intense tension, 
keeping the reader in almost breathless 
suspense. Full of passionate sympathy 
for his subject, the poet endeavours to 
exploit all the elements of it, to illuminate 
them on every side ; everywhere we wish 
the action to proceed, and we feel it re- 
tarded. And there is, besides, the true 
dramatic striving to attribute a symbolic 
significance to every part of the action, to 
spiritualize every material detail. We 
find this illustrated in the description of 
Tarquin’s passage in the night from his 
own chamber to that of the heroine: 
how he forces open the locks of the doors 
through which he must pass, and how at 
this every lock cries out indignantly ; how 
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the door creaks on its hinges to betray 
him ; how the weasels prowling about at 
night frighten him with their screeching ; 
how the wind, penetrating through the 
cracks and crannies, wages war with the 
torch he holds in his hand, blowing the 
smoke into his face, and extinguishing 
the light ; but how he rekindles it with 
the breath hot from his burning heart. 
All this is conceived in a dramatic, by no 


means in an epic, sense. 

But here arises the question : How can 
it be accounted for that Shakespeare, so 
normal, healthy, and simple a nature, is 


gifted so exclusively for the drama, not 
at all for epic ^etry, w'hixle it is pre- 
cisely epic p^gtiy that flourishes in 
i^es chaiicterizied' l>y {^. -i^ple, healthy 
spirit? Let a'''||^ent at this 

question. 

Real epic poetry ^oceeds from a 
joyous love of life, and. its effect is to 


enhance that joy. A thorough optimism 
characterizes the true epic bard, and he 
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presupposes his readers to be endowed 
with the same quality. He calculates 
mainly upon their impulse to admire 
great heroic figures, mighty deeds, strange 
destinies ; even where deep sympathy is 
aroused in the fate of the hero it is 
grounded upon admiration: an Achilles 
who dies an early death, a Siegfried who is 
treacherously murdered. . And how char* 
acteristic of the ancient Hemeridse that 
they do not represent at all the death of 
Achilles, but simply let us feel that it is 
an event certain before long to take place. 
To the epic poet almost all that he 
describes is beautiful and worthy; that 
which is ugly 'or contem^ible is only in- 
troduced for tj^e sake;,^j[j,xontrast ; and 
he knows ho^d^^^ idra^6 evel^ what is 
ugly and coi^^tible. invests the 
objects and cmtcerns of everyday life 
with a golden gtddr which makes them 
appear attractive and important; every 
warrior becomes to him upon occasion 
a hero; the hero rises to a demigod. 
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nay, at times dares to engage in combat 
with the gods themselves. 

The epic poet is instinct with exuber- 
ant life, and he enhances this feeling, and 
the feeling of joy in existence, in his 
hearers. Naturally he arouses a longing, 
too, for a beautiful, vanished age ; but it 
is longing of a kind which childhood, liv- 
ing in a fairy world, experiences — a kind 
that finds its gratification in the poem 
itself. This is true of even so tragic an 
epic as Milton’s “ Paradise Lost ” ; here, 
of course, the representation turns upon 
the irrevocable loss, but very essentially, 
too, upon a vivid presentment of what 
was lost, upon a description of paradise. 

How totally different the drama ! The 
dramatist, also, leads us into an ideal 
world, but never to show it to us in its 
unclouded purity, always picturing it in 
a state of conflict and confusion. The 
drama, too, places heroes before us, but 
what renders these heroes dramatically 
effective is not the qualities which make 
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them heroes, but those which make them 
men. The dramatic hero is, above all 
else, a man — ^that is to say, a combatant. 

Conflict is the essential thing in the 
drama — conflict in all its detail, in its 
origin and its development ; it does not 
depend for its effect upon the strength 
and the courage of the victor; on the 
contrary, those dramatic struggles are the 
most impressive where the hero is finally 
vanquished. In the drama we do not 
want to have our admiration aroused, but 
to be stirred by a living sympathy ; even 
if it move us to tears of intensest pity, if 
it convulse the very depths of our being, 
we want to share, within ourselves, in the 
hero’s struggle, whether it have a happy 
or an unhappy issue, whether it be fol- 
lowed by the hero’s ruin, or only by his 
punishment or mortification. But to this 
end we must become most intimately 
acquainted with the cause and the cir- 
cumstances of the conflict, as well as with 
the character of the hero. We must see 
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the inevitableness of the struggle, how it 
is evolved through the action and reac- 
tion between the character, desires, aims, 
of the hero, on the one hand, and his 
environment on the other. We must 
feel convinced that the hero in a given 
situation could, to be true to his nature, 
have acted only as he did, and not other- 
wise. Only then shall we see ourselves 
pictured in him, only then put ourselves 
in his place, identify ourselves with him, 
suffer with his sorrow and rejoice in his 
joy; only then, too, will the laughter 
which he compels be the outburst of a 
full heart, affording us genuine spiritual 
relief. 

The drama, then, as opposed to the 
epic, is at once more spiritual and more 
effective. It allows us to penetrate more 
deeply into the inner being of the charac- 
ters; cause and effect are closely linked 
together ; we are more powerfully moved 
by it to laughter or to tears. These high- 
est effects of the drama are only attain- 
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able, however, if we actually witness 
the action; and, on the other hand, if 
a dramatic performance were presented 
before us without producing any such 
effects, it would soon grow wearisome 
and annoying. 

The more ambitious, the more powerful, 
the artistic means employed to impress 
the sense, the more powerful should the 
effect prove. Only an action that really 
stirs us, and keeps us in vivid suspense, 
should be dramatically represented. To 
create this effect there must be a conso- 
nance between the matter and the form 
and between both and the theatrical 
presentation. 

As the epic is the poetry of the youth 
of mankind, so is the drama the poetry of 
its manhood. It flourishes in epochs 
which no longer cherish much faith in 
the golden age, among men who see life 
as it is, as a struggle, and who, at the 
same time, seek strength and refreshment 
for this struggle in the contemplation of 
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ideal conflicts which bring before them 
an image of their own inmost life. 

To return to Shakespeare. His early 
youth passed like an idyl replete with 
epic joyousness, but without rousing 
within him the desire to enhance that 
joyousness artistically. To this simple 
man the calm life in communion with 
the nature which surrounded him was 
sufficient ; no models pointed the way 
toward epic creation ; no vision of literary 
renown passed in alluring colours before 
his soul. Perfect content needs no artis- 
tic utterance ; great inner wealth is self- 
sufficient. Scarce had he entered upon 
manhood when the idyl drew to its close ; 
his heart was stirred by mighty passions, 
a tremendous conflict rent his soul, the 
battle of life had begun for him, and 
uninterruptedly through the best years 
of his life, nay, beyond that period, he 
had to fight this battle in many forms, 
and was thus ever reminded of the limita- 
tions of human nature. 
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So it fell out that Shakespeare came to 
London, became acquainted with the 
stage, where Marlowe’s art, then enjoy- 
ing its first triumphs, took our poet’s 
fancy captive. Need we wonder that 
Shakespeare became a dramatist, that he 
developed with a certain exclusiveness 
into a dramatic artist, since his outward 
as well as his inward life, since the whole 
time to which he belonged, impelled him 
to it? 

But it is time that we should observe 
more accurately how Shakespeare con- 
ceived and carried out his art. 

It is the task of every art, in every in- 
dividual instance, to so fashion an object 
out of a given substance that it will 
represent an idea or arouse a certain state 
of feeling. The material, be it stone or 
bronze, colour or tone or word, determines 
the manner of representation in one art 
as distinguished from another, The 
drama, like all poesy, has language as its 
material to work in, but it commands. 
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besides this, the histrionic art. The 
entire personality of the actors, the whole 
stage apparatus, form a part of the dra- 
matic artist’s material ; he is thus not the 
sole, but only the foremost, the leading 
artist. Language is the stuff in which he 
works, but he must picture to himself as 
he labours the effect which the theatrical 
presentation of his work is to produce. 

The subject of the dramatic poet’s 
work consists in the story or plot. It 
may be handed down by history, or be 
based upon some event of the day; it 
may belong to myth or legend, or be the 
result of pure invention. In the last case 
the poet may himself have invented the 
plot, but this rarely happens; as a rule, 
the story is handed down to the poet, 
and it is indeed the greatest poets who 
trouble themselves least with the inven- 
tion of a new plot. 

The reason of this may be easily com- 
prehended. The story is the substance 
which the dramatist shapes in accordance 
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with his own ideas. Shall he, then, first 
create this substance, and afterward 
elaborate it to suit his higher purposes ? 
If so, it were much simpler for him to be 
governed by these purposes in inventing 
his plot; that is, to take an idea which 
he wishes to convey as a starting point, 
and seek a concrete embodiment of that 
idea. Many dramas are formed on this 
principle, — the modem French stage 
might offer us numerous examples, — and 
such dramas may be very effective. Yet, 
as a rule, there is something artificial 
abont them; they are apt to create an 
impression, fatal to the success of any 
poetic production, of something forced. 
It appears too evident that the whole 
thing is conceived merely to illustrate an 
idea, that the action takes place only to 
prove some abstract proposition — and the 
consequence is that it is our intelligence 
alone that is concerned, our hearts remain 
cold ; we may be pleasantly animated, per< 
haps excited, but we are not thrilled by it. 
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The normal course is that some occur- 
rence — in life, in history, in conversation — 
or the substance of some tale, has so 
powerfully wrought upon the poet that 
it has stirred the creative vein within 
him. 

And so it was in the case of Shakes- 
peare. Rarely, perhaps never, did he 
invent his plot for himself, different as 
the extent and the significance of what 
he owes to his sources may be. He 
shows himself most independent, per- 
haps, in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” where, 
although we can prove certain ihotives 
and situations to be reminiscences of 
older works, we can nowhere find a 
model for the groundwork of the action 
as a whole. Yet who knows but that 
life itself offered what literature has so 
far not disclosed to us ? As a rule, we are 
able to authenticate his sources, be they 
histories, novels, or dramas ; and a com- 
parative study teaches us with what free- 
dom, with what entire absence of timidity, 
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he drew from those sources. Shakespeare 
has been called the great adapter, and 
with justice ; but he who thinks that by 
this designation he can rob him of even 
the smallest leaf of his laurel crown 
knows not what poetic originality signifies 
in the history of literature, ‘‘/e prends 
inon bien oil jeletrouve," said Moliere, and 
this is the maxim that all great conquerors 
in the realm of the mind have followed. 
The essential question is not how much 
one has appropriated, but what he makes 
of the thing he appropriates. And who, 
indeed, could urge grounds of complaint 
against Shakespeare’s proceeding? The 
authors whom he has made use of ? But 
did they not themselves likewise, nay, still 
more comprehensively, make use of their 
predecessors? And then — do not most 
of them owe their immortality solely to 
Shakespeare ? Who would now read 
their writings were it not on account 
of Shakespeare ? 

The dramatist, then, must shape the 
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story handed down to him into dramatic 
action.. In this he is governed by the 
ideas which possess his soul, often with- 
out his full consciousness, as a vague im- 
pulse, a compelling force. How does 
Shakespeare proceed to mould the story 
into dramatic action ? Regarded on the 
surface, we observe the greatest variety 
in his methods, and in vain should one 
labour to extract from a study of his 
dramas any sort of prescription for the 
benefit of incipient dramatists. Now we 
see Shakespeare following his sources as 
closely as possible, deviating only in de- 
tails, apparently in matters of no signifi- 
cance, and again we find him transform- 
ing the story in its most essential points ; 
now endeavouring to simplify the story, 
and again complicating it by combining it 
with other tales and other motives. Al- 
ready in one of his first dramas — “A 
Comedy of Errors ” — the poet makes use 
of no less than four different sources in 
order to produce a most highly involved 
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and yet readily comprehended action ; in 
his next comedy the action is as simple 
as possible, one might almost say inade* 
quate. — What is it, then, that is common 
to methods differing so widely from each 
other, that is characteristic of them all ? 
One might say : Shakespeare always con- 
denses the dramatic action, draws it to- 
gether more closely, in order to bring out 
forcibly the chief elements of the play, 
and glides lightly over the mere connect- 
ing links. True as this may be, yet in 
view of the fact that he frequently ampli- 
fies the main plot, interweaves it with 
others, or introduces some episode into 
the action, the truth of the remark would 
hardly be evident. One might, on the 
other hand, say : Shakespeare is always in- 
tent upon joining the members of the 
action in closer union by strengthening 
the motive, laying greater stress upon the 
relation between cause and effect, impress- 
ing upon the whole development of the 
/ piece the stamp of necessity. This 
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might also be very true ; yet here, too, 
individual instances can be cited in ap- 
parent contradiction to that proposition. 
We find that Shakespeare’s plots, par- 
ticularly toward the close of his dramas, 
are occasionally somewhat loosely con- 
structed. Or how else should we term it 
when, in “ As You Like It,” the usurper 
Frederick, who has driven his brother, 
the good duke, from the throne, toward 
the end of the drama, as we are told (for 
we see none of it), surrounds the wood 
where the latter abides with his army, in- 
tending to seize and kill him ; there he 
meets with an old monk or hermit, who 
after some talk converts him, so that he 
not only abandons his purpose, but retires 
from the world and restores to his brother 
the crown of which he had robbed him. 
Here Shakespeare has, indeed, been easy- 
going in the matter of motive. 

Did we wish to characterize Shakes- 
peare’s method in a manner that should 
fitly apply to all cases, we should have to 
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make prominent, above all, the unfailing- 
ness with which he seizes the gist of his 
plot, and develops the whole from that 
point ; the mastery with which he so 
organizes it that, starting with very sim- 
ple premises, all seems to follow with the 
inevitableness of nature’s laws ; that we 
are prepared in advance for every inci- 
dent, and that it, in its turn, prepares us 
for what is to follow, all the wheels work- 
ing into each other ; every feature, even 
the most insignificant, contributes to the 
development of the whole. All this, 
however, is only to say that Shakespeare 
is unapproached in the dramatic concep- 
tion of a given material, in the genius 
with which he moulds the story in accord- 
ance with his ideas. 

Everything, therefore, depends upon 
the’ idea which fills the poet’s mind or 
which is aroused by the story. What, 
then, are we to understand by this idea 
in Shakespeare? German aesthetics la- 
boured many years to prove that there is 
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in every Shakespearean drama a so-called 
fundamental idea concealed behind the 
action. Particularly in those plays where 
the action is a complicated one, not easily 
to be grasped as a unity, did they seek 
with all the more ardour for a unity of 
idea. By this they understood, as a rule, 
some general proposition, or, at any rate, 
an abstract formula: for instance, the 
relation of man to possession; or the 
necessity of guarding against extremes 
in passion — for instance, in love ; or the 
inquiry as to the just balance between 
reflection and action. Wearied by the 
multitude of artiflcial deductions by 
means of which they arrived at such 
often very trivial results, they have, in- 
deed, more recently gone over to the 
other extreme, “ throwing out the child 
along with the bath.” Many deny the 
necessity of a unity of idea for the drama, 
and the existence of such an idea has, in 
“ Twelfth Night,” for example, been even 
lately disputed. 
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It all depends upon what is understood 
by the dramatic idea. 

In reality, this means nothing but the 
point of view from which the poet regards 
the plot. This point of view must be 
unitary, yet we often feel the resulting 
unity of action without distinctly recog- 
nizing it. We are not always able to 
trace it back to a general proposition. 

Yet it were perhaps better to abandon 
the held of abstractions, and make our 
meaning clearer by taking a concrete ex- 
ample. For this purpose let us select a 
drama which- is familiar to you all — one, 
besides, where, regarded purely on the 
surface, the dramatist owes apparently 
almost everything to the source from 
which he drew: “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Gustav Freytag has, in his “ Technology 
of the Drama,” compared in a very 
attractive manner the action in this 
tragedy with the story upon which it is 
iounded; yet his presentation contains 
some errors, which are to be mainly 
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attributed to his lack of acquaintance, or 
at least to his insufficient acquaintance, 
with the actual source of the drama. The 
distinction between the mere action of 
the play and the story which the poet 
made use of is not nearly as great as 
Freytag points out ; the difference, how- 
ever, between the tragedy and the tale , 
upon which it is based is none the less 
great; but this difference does not lie 
alone, nor even chiefly, in the construc- 
tion of the plot, but in the treatment of 
the characters, in the dramatic structure, 
in the aptness of the language for the 
stage — in short, in the execution in its 
most comprehensive sense. The play 
will, on that account, serve best to teach 
us how all these elements are related to 
each other. 

The sources of the Romeo and Juliet 
legend are, as is well known, Italian. 
Shakespeare, however, became acquainted 
with it through two English adaptations, 
both of which can be traced back through 
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a French medium to the Italian original: 
the prose presentation by William 
Paynter, which appeared in the year 
1 567, and especially the versified tale of 
Arthur Brooke, which was printed as early 
as 1562. Paynter’s prose is essentially a 
close reproduction of his French model, 
whereas we find a considerable develop- 
ment in Brooke’s poetical version, the 
details variously modified and enriched. 
Notwithstanding its somewhat Old 
Frankish tone, this poem evinces genuine 
feeling and pronounced talent ; that 
Shakespeare made it the groundwork of 
his drama is its highest acknowledgment. 

Shakespeare found his material in 
Brooke’s poem, by no means in a raw 
state, but in a very advanced stage — 
not only the chief characters, but nearly 
all the minor ones, all the more impor- 
tant and a great number of subordinate 
motives, the plan of entire scenes, the 
ideas of numerous passages. What re- 
mained, then, for the poet to do, and 
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what was his share of the work? Well, 
Shakespeare has created an irresistibly 
fascinating, thrilling tragedy out of an 
interesting, touching romance, a work of 
art of imperishable worth out of a poem 
of ephemeral value. This, I think, were 
enough. But how has he done it ? 

He who would give a categorical, objec- 
tive account of the contents of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy, on the one hand, and of 
Brooke’s versified romance, on the other, 
would present two tales which deviate 
very little from each other, nay, which 
superficial readers would regard as exactly 
identical. But what a difference in their 
way of looking at the story, in the idea 
which each conceives of his subject! 
Both Shakespeare and Brooke have 
taken the trouble to intimate briefly in 
a sonnet the substance of their poems. 
It is instructive to compare the two son- 
nets with each other. 

This is how Brooke conceives his sub- 
ject: Love has enkindled two hearts at 
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first sight, and they accomplish their 
desires. They are secretly united by a 
monk, and enjoy for a time the highest 
bliss. Inflamed to fury by Tybalt’s wrath, 
Romeo kills him and is obliged to flee 
into banishment. Juliet is to be forced 
into another marriage*; to escape this she 
takes a draught which has the effect of 
making her appear as if dead ; while in 
this sleep she is buried alive. Her hus- 
band receives information of her death, 
and takes poison. And she, when she 
awakes, kills herself with Romeo’s dagger. 
This is all; not a word about the feud 
between the two houses of Verona, the 
Montagues and Capulets; although the 
poem makes mention of all these things, 
they are evidently of no real interest to 
the poet ; he perceives no deeper connec- 
tidn between the family feud and the fate 
of his main characters. It is a touching 
love story to him, and nothing more. 

And Shakespeare? I will not translate 
here the familiar sonnet which precedes 
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the tragedy. But this is his idea of the 
story; Two young beings endowed by 
Nature with her most charming gifts, 
created as if for each other, glow with the 
purest, most ardent love. But fate has 
placed them in a rude, hostile world; 
their passion blossoms and grows in the 
midst of the most inflamed party and 
family hatred. A peaceful development, 
one that would lead to a happy consum> 
mation, is here impossible. Completely 
possessed by their love, they foi^et the 
hate which divides their families, enjoy 
for a few brief moments a happiness 
which transports them to the summit of 
human experience. Then they are tom 
asunder by the hostile powers. A last 
flickering of hope, a daring attempt to 
lead the Fates in accordance with their 
desires, and immediately thereafter the 
fatal error which plunges them in the 
cold embrace of death. But in death 
they are lastingly united, their burning 
longing is now stilled forever; and as 
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they themselves have found peace, so 
does their blood quench the flames of 
the hatred which has disunited their 
families. Over their lifeless bodies the 
fathers join their hands in a brotherly 
grasp, and their monument becomes a 
symbol of the love tha't conquered hate. 

This is the way that Shakespeare re- 
garded his subject; this, the idea he 
sought to impress upon his material ; 
from this conception sprang all the devia- 
tions from his model, sprang the entire 
structure of the tragedy. 

Shakespeare’s object is to arouse the 
deepest sympathy, the most heartfelt pity, 
for his lovers, to thrill us with their tragic 
destiny, but at the same time to lift us 
to a point whence we can feel a reconcil- 
ing element even in this cruel fate. 

All that can serve this double purpose 
is brought into play, all opposing ele- 
ments are discarded. 

Let us consider a few details. In 
Brooke’s narrative the action extends 
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over a greater period of time, over severai 
months ; Shakespeare has concentrated it 
into a few days. Why this change ? It 
was not the arrangements or the usages 
of his stage which determined him to it. 
In these respects, on the contrary, Shakes- 
peare exercised the utmost freedom. He 
was guided solely by his sure dramatic 
instinct. For how was that long space of 
time in the narrative filled up? Three 
months does Brooke allow the secretly 
united pair to enjoy their happiness in 
peace. Then only does the event occur 
which parts them. Who does not feel 
that the delicate bloom which clings to 
Shakespeare’s characters would be at once 
dispelled by the admixture of this 
feature ? Who does not feel that the in- 
finite pathos of their fate, as well, would 
sink to an everyday level? Besides," if 
they could be secretly happy for three 
months, why does not their happiness 
last longer? It is mere chance which 
brings it to an end. How different with 
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Shakespeare ! These two glorious crea- 
tures are made for each other ; but the 
world, the Fates, do not will them to be 
united. And not for a moment does the 
poet leave us in uncertainty about their 
tragic destiny. They may enjoy their 
love but a few short hours, and that only 
when their fate is already sealed, when 
Tybalt is dead and Romeo banished. 
Not for a moment the feeling of undis- 
turbed possession, and upon this brief 
joy follows at once the eternal parting. 
This is poetry, this is tragedy. You see 
how infinitely much depends upon this 
one little deviation in regard to time. 
And still more depends on it. This con- 
centration of the action is in most perfect 
keeping with the condensed structure of 
this dramatic gem. 

TTiis quicker tempo at the same time 
attunes us to the heated atmosphere 
which breathes in this tragedy, to the 
sudden kindling, the rapid development, 
of glowing love, the rude outburst of wild 
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hatred. The striking truth to nature of 
the tone and colouring of “ Romeo and 
J uliet ” has long been commented upon. 
One is everywhere reminded that the 
action takes place under an Italian sky. 
Neither does the poet neglect to bring 
clearly before us the season in which the 
tragedy develops, although some critics 
have been mistaken about it. It was in 
the hot summer days : 

“ I pray ihee, good Mercutio, let’s retire ; 

The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 

And if we meet, we shall not scape a brawl ; 

For now, these hot days, is the mad blood stir* 
ring." 

The dawn follows close upon the twi- 
light. In the scenes between the two 
lovers we seem to breathe the air of the 
brief Italian night. 

Over this scene Shakespeare *has 
spread all the witchery of his art, infused 
it with all the ardour of his young and 
loving heart. Only three times does the 
poet represent Romeo and Juliet to- 
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gether, living, and in a fully developed 
scene: first, the decisive meeting at the 
ball ; then the balcony scene immediately 
following it; finally, the farewell of the 
young pair after their first and last night 
of love. Nothing more touching or 
beautiful has ever been written. The 
climax, however, is perhaps reached in 
the balcony scene. The fact alone that 
here lay the most dangerous rock in the 
path makes it pre-eminent, for there is 
nothing more difficult and dangerous for 
the dramatist than the attempt to rival 
the musician and the lyric poet, to which 
such extremely simple situations invite 
him. Other great poets, — and Shakes- 
peare as well, on certain occasions,— have 
recourse to this or that artifice : they 
allow the dialogue to be interrupted once 
or cfVen oftener, — I may remind you of 
the celebrated garden scene in Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” — they intimate more than they 
represent, allow the largest and best 
part to be divined, while some attractive. 
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childish byplay lends animation to the 
scene. The lovers do not entertain each 
other with speaking of their emotions; 
they relate incidents of their past, talk of 
their everyday life. There is nothing of 
all this in “Romeo and Juliet." With 
a genuine scorn of death Shakespeare 
launches the ship of his fancy, with all 
sails set, upon the high sea of emotion, 
regardless of the perils which threaten its 
course, but which cannot harm it. At 
such points we ought to compare Brooke’s 
poem with the drama. In the poem 
Juliet sees Romeo first, then he her; 
both are elated with joy, yet she the 
most; then she thinks of the danger 
hovering over him, and begins to speak 
amid her tears. In Shakespeare Romeo 
beholds Juliet appear at the window, and 
listens, unseen by her, to her monologue. 
When he has thus learned her tender 
secret, he discovers himself to her. 

Admirable, too, is' the art with which 
Shakespeare shows how the character of 
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his lovers is developed in and through 
their love. Admirable, yet not astonish- 
ing ! For the conception of his charac- 
ters is with him indissolubly united with 
his conception of the dramatic action. 
Therein lies his greatness: that just as 
he regards all things in their connection, 
so does he create them in their connec- 
tion. The psychological depth and truth 
of his characters, the fulness of life they 
breathe, the consistency of their develop- 
ment, the necessity with which their 
actions follow from their nature and posi- 
tion, are universally marvelled at ; but the 
greatest wonder, after all, is how these 
characters in their gradations, in the way 
they complement, and, by their contrast, 
stand out in bold relief against each other, 
are so totally controlled by the idea of 
the ‘action. Let us observe Romeo and 
Juliet — ^what they were before their love, 
and what love makes of them. 

The greatest transformation takes place 
in Romeo. A youth with noble senti- 
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ments, fine culture, keen powers of obser- 
vation, and ready wit, he seems at the be- 
ginning of the play to be pining away 
from a superabundance of emotion and 
fancy. The world that surrounds him is 
too rough and too sober for him. He 
isolates himself from it entirely, beholds 
it only as through a veil, and adapts him- 
self more and more to his inner world — 
a world of dreams, of imaginary joys and 
sorrows. The poet has retained from 
Brooke’s poem Romeo’s sentimental, un- 
requited love for Rosaline, without pre- 
senting Rosaline herself. Her personality 
is of no concern to us — it might be she 
or another. Her image is only meant 
to fill a void in Romeo’s inner world; 
she is merely the object toward which 
Romeo’s deep longing first turns until 
the proper object appeals. From* the 
moment when he beholds Juliet a trans- 
formation takes place within him. He is 
still the youthful dreamer, the poet, that 
he was, but he begins to act. The con- 
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sciousness that his love is returned re- 
stores him to himself and to the world. 
His changed being at once strikes his 
friend: “Why, is not this better than 
groaning for love ? Now art thou sociable, 
now art thou Romeo ; now art thou what 
thou art by art as well as by nature.” 
When he is hurled from the heaven of 
bliss into the wretchedness of banish- 
ment, he loses all self-control, breaks out 
into unmeasured lamentations, into im- 
potent rage against fate. Hope once 
more revives him. Then, when he finally 
learns that all is at an end, his decision 
is at once taken ; all gone is his youthful 
loquacity ; happiness and misfortune have 
completed his education : he has become 
a man. 

In Shakespeare, Juliet is a girl of four- 
teed*, two yq^ younger than in his 
model. She is for that reason so much 
more touching a figure: a child who 
through a great, pure love becomes a 
woman. She, too, stands isolated in the 
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world, yet not, like Romeo, because she 
is by nature a dreamer. She is at first 
quite unconscious of her position ; it is 
only her experiences after she has met 
Romeo that reveal to her how foreign to 
her her parents and surroundings really 
are. Her nature is simpler, but stronger, 
her love much more unselfish, than Ro> 
meo’s. Completely possessed by one 
idea, she at once comes to a decision, is in- 
tent upon practical action. The strength 
of her love overcomes maidenly shyness, 
womanly timidity, and allows her to 
look death in the face. The unfolding of 
her character in the course of the solil- 
oquy before she takes the sleeping po- 
tion is significant. In that nightly hour, 
on the threshold of the decisive moment, 
horrid visions rise up before her. Finally 
she fancies she beholds the awful form 
of the murdered Tybalt. We find this 
feature also in Brooke’s poem. But there 
Juliet finally hastily drinks down the con- 
tents of the vial, lest fear, after longer re- 
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flection, should deter her. Shakespeare’s 
Juliet beholds her Romeo threatened by 
Tybalt, and swiftly seizes the only means 
of sharing his danger : 

" Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee.” 

Regarding the characters which group 
themselves partly about the hero and 
partly about the heroine, I shall speak 
but briefly. Excellently drawn is the 
figure of the old, hasty, passionate Capu- 
let. His wife, very much .younger than 
himself, appeals very feebly tp our 
sympathies ; her relations to her husband 
are in the main of a superficial nature, 
and even to her child she is bound only 
by the ties of blood, not by any soulful or 
spiritual union. And then the nurse, a 
type of the vulgar, garrulous female, her 
individuality brought out with masterly 
realism, and, in spite of Goethe’s well- 
known dictum, an indispensable figure to 
the drama, serving as a foil to the char- 
acter of Juliet, as well as to make us 
L 
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comprehend her total isolation in her 
parents’ house. 

Romeo’s parents, as befits the story, 
remain more in the background. On the 
other hand, we become acquainted with 
his friends : the calm, moderate Ben- 
volio ; the light-hearted,- good-natured, 
impudent, witty Mercutio. This last 
figure is altogether Shakespeare’s crea- 
tion ; in Brooke’s poem he is introduced 
only once, and then merely by allusion. 
Mercutio, — an image of the exuberance 
of virile youth in the plenitude of its 
strength ; a humourist who enjoys life- and 
is, at the same time, a shrewd observer, — 
throws a bright radiance over the first 
half of the drama. His figure is of the 
greatest significance, not only in so much 
as it elucidates Romeo’s character, but 
also on account of the manner in which 
Shakespeare involves him in the drama 
of the family feud. 

To this side of his subject, to the 
tragedy of hate, Shakespeare has devoted 
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scarcely less care than to the tragedy of 
love, which, indeed, only becomes a 
tragedy through the other. Shakespeare 
does not content himself with presenting 
to our minds the tragic end of his lovers 
as a motive, strong as this motive, fur* 
nished by the story, was. He is intent 
from the first upon working upon our 
feelings, prepares us at the outset for the 
tragic result, knows how to produce in us 
by a thousand artifices the impression 
that this thing cannot now or ever reach 
a happy consummation. Everything 
must serve this purpose : the character of 
his lovers, Juliet’s youth, her complete 
isolation, her ignorance of the world, the 
fatal rapidity with which her love is de> 
veloped, the dark presentiments which, 
at the decisive moment, arise in her soul. 
Bub this end is served above all by the 
family feud, so vividly presented to our 
view ; and here we see the art with which 
Shakespeare constructs his drama, brings 
his various motives before us. Already 
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in the first scene we are initiated into 
these relations. From insignificant, nay, 
ridiculous beginnings a serious, violent 
quarrel is evolved. Only the interposi- 
tion of the prince, who asserts his 
authority in the most energetic manner, 
is sufficient to ward off extremes. And 
already in the first scene Shakespeare in- 
troduces Tybalt, Juliet’s cousin, the wild, 
turbulent youth, who embodies most in- 
tensely the family hatred. In the ball 
scene Tybalt is again present, outraged at 
Romeo’s audacity, restrained only with 
difficulty by his old uncle, and giving 
vent to the wrath which he is now pre- 
vented from satisfying in vows of ven- 
geance : 

“ But this intrusion shall 
Now seeming sweet convert to bitter gall." 

Shakespeare’s source introduces Tybalt 
for the first time in the decisive scene, 
and in a manner totally different, though 
reminding one, indeed, of the scene in the 
first act. A street fight has arisen, Tybalt 
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is among the crowd ; Romeo appears upon 
the scene, tries, like Benvolio in Shakes- 
peare’s first act, to separate the combat- 
ants. Then Tybalt suddenly attacks 
Romeo himself, forces him to defend him- 
self, and in thus defending his life to kill 
him. In Shakespeare the development 
is an entirely different one, much more 
significant and tragic. Tybalt seeks out 
Romeo, challenges him to combat. 
Romeo refuses to fight with Juliet’s 
cousin. All that is near to her is dear to 
him. Astounded and enraged 4it the 
gentle words with which his friend ad- 
dresses the brawling fellow, Mercutio 
then asks Tybalt to walk away with him. 
Romeo again comes forward when the 
fight is at its hottest, throws himself 
between the two combatants, and thus 
becofnes the innocent cause of Mercutio’s 
death. The end of the sturdy humourist 
is worthy of his life: “Ask for me to- 
morrow, and you shall find me a grave 
man. I am peppered, I warrant, for this 
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world. A plagTift o’ both your houses! 
’Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to 
scratch a man to death! a braggart, a 
rogue, a villain, that fights by the book 
of arithmetic ! Why the devil came you 
between us ? I was hurt under your arm.” 
“1 thought all for the best,” replies 
Romeo. With Mercutio the cheerful 
glow of the zest of life vanishes from the 
drama ; the approaching night heralds its 
advent. The result has turned Romeo’s 
good intentions into a calamity. His 
friend is killed for his sake, through his 
fault. It is his to avenge his death — not 
by accident, in the stress of self-defence, 
as Brooke has it, but consciously, from a 
feeling of duty, must he draw his sword 
against Juliet’s cousin, and strike him 
down. He gives expression to his feel- 
ings after the deed is accomplished as he 
exclaims: “Oh, I am fortune’s fool!” 
With his own hand, because he could do 
no otherwise, Romeo gives his dream of 
love its death blow. Again, as in the 
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first scene of the play, the prince appears, 
then restraining and threatening, now pun- 
ishing. The innocent ones, the lovers, 
fall a sacrifice to justice ; Romeo is ban- 
ished. When the prince appears the 
third time, the tragedy is closed. The 
sacrifices which love demanded have ap- 
peased the old hatred also; the prince 
stands there a woful, sympathetic looker- 
on, a witness of the peace concluded over 
the open grave. 




FOURTH LECTURE 

SHAKESPEARE AS COMIC 
POET 




SHAKESPEARE AS COMIC POET. 

The first collected edition of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, the folio of the year 1623, 
is divided into three parts, and contains, 
as well as was then possible, all the 
material. First come the Comedies^ then 
the Histories, and lastly the Tragedies. 
Later editors and commentators have 
often preferred a different division : 
Comedies, Tragedies, and Dramas \Schau- 
spiele\* and the latter classification is 
familiar to us. Now what relation does 
this modem arrangement bear to the old 
one ? Does what we term drama coincide 
with the historical or chronicle play ? or, 
if this be not the case, what is the reason 
that in Shakespeare’s time they found no 

* There is no exact English equivalent for Schau- 
ifitl, vrhich denotes something between tragedy and 
comedy. 
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necessity of placinj? the drama in a differ- 
ent category from comedy and tragedy ? 
and how is it that we, on the other hand, 
no longer recognize the “ history ” as a 
subdivision of the drama ? The last ques- 
tion is easily disposed of. 

The history is primarily so called only 
on account of the nature of its subject- 
matter. By the term history or chronicle 
play is understood a drama whose action 
is taken from English history. The his. 
tory of a foreign people, for instance, the 
Roman, was not classed under that head ; 
“Julius Caesar,” “ Coriolanus,” “Antony 
amd Cleopatra,” are accounted as trage- 
dies. Neither does old Scottish history, 
nor the accounts, so rich in fable, of the 
old British kings, furnish material for the 
histories : neither “ Macbeth,” nor, on the 
other hand, “ Lear ” or “ Cymbeline,” be- 
longs to the chronicle plays. It is, then, 
English history alone, in its narrower 
signification, that is understood ; in reality, 
only such periods of that history as were 
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not too far removed from that time; 
periods, finally, about which they pos- 
sessed abundant sources of information, 
and which were vividly brought before 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries by various 
representations of a popular character. 

Among no other nation at that time 
was the knowledge of their own past so 
generally diffused, so incorporated into 
their very blood, so actively effective, as 
among the English. And with one great 
period of this past the Elizabethan age 
was pre-eminently familiar. It is the 
period which separates the Anglo-Nor- 
man era from the era of the Tudors, the 
time in which modem England, as re- 
gards its speech, its manners, its constitu- 
tion, was being evolved in ever more 
definite outlines : the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. The 
Elizabethan epic drew its subjects chiefly 
from this period ; it likewise furnished 
the material of the historical dramas. Al- 
most all of Shakespeare’s historical pieces. 
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too, play in this epoch, and notably in 
the fifteenth century ; only in his “ Henry 
VIII.” does he finally venture to portray 
more recent times. 

It is evident that, from the standpoint 
of the aesthetic critic, there is no justifica- 
tion for the existence of the historical 
play as a separate species of dramatic 
composition, much as it may signify from 
the standpoint of the English patriot and 
politician. But it is not a question 
merely of names, of the fitness of the 
term history, and the adoption of a third 
species to be classed alongside of tragedy 
and comedy. In reality, politics and 
patriotism, — not aesthetics alone, — filled a 
very important part in the historical 
dramas of that time, and plays of this 
kind cannot, for the most part, be judged 
from the point of view of strict dramatic 
theory. The necessity of paying alto- 
gether unusual regard to the underlying 
story, the refractory character of that 
story, the abundance of facts and figures. 
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th^/nultitude of inevitable premises — all 
this does not, in many ways, allow the 
poet that symmetrical working out and 
transparent combination of motives, that 
intensifying of characteristics, above all, 
that concentration of dramatic interest, 
which theory justly demands of the 
drama. The king who gives the name to 
a piece is often not its real hero ; in many 
cases we seek for one in vain, or find, in- 
stead of one, two, three, or more, and 
finally grow conscious that our sympa- 
thies are enlisted less in the individuals 
than in the fate of the personages as a 
whole, that the unity of the work lies not 
in the powers of attraction of an individ- 
ual depicted as the central figure, but in 
the idea which proceeds from the relations 
between historical facts. 

Among productions of this kind, how- 
ever, two distinctly different types may 
be distinguished : a freer and a stricter 
art form, more or less strongly marked 
according to the individuality of the poet 
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and the nature of the material. In the 
freer form the poet seeks to replace the 
dramatic advantages which he must dis- 
pense with) especially concentration, by 
other qualities — by the charm produced 
by the well-ordered abundance of varied 
events and interesting personages; by 
the blending of historical genre pictures, 
humourous scenes, with affairs of state. 
Historical plays constructed on this 
type exhibit a certain resemblance to 
the epic. The other form betrays the 
endeavour, by its condensation of the 
matter, by the energetic treatment and 
close interlacing of the chief elements, 
to approach the strictly dramatic form, 
— tragedy, in fact, — as closely as possible. 
In both forms Shakespeare has cre- 
ated unparalleled models ; the freer cul- 
minates in his “ Henry IV.” the stri(^r 
in his “ Richard III.” On the whole, 
however, he favours the freer form, to 
which the story, as a rule, more readily 
lends itself. 
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If we comprehend now why the 
national historical play constitutes in 
Shakespeare a class apart, it still remains 
to be explained why he does not recog* 
nize the drama [^Schauspiel'\ in general as 
a separate species, as distinguished from 
tragedy and comedy. The reasons for 
this fact will be evident to us when 
we shall have become acquainted with 
Shakespeare as a tragic and as a comic 
poet. 

When discussion turns upon the fa- 
vourites of the comic Muse in modern 
times, everyone at once thinks of Mo- 
lifere ; Shakespeare’s name will not so 
directly occur even to connoisseurs and 
worshippers. What is the cause of this ? 
May it perhaps be that they are right 
who assert that Shakespeare does not 
equal the French poet in comic power?' 
But how can such an opinion be main- 
tained in face of obvious facts? Allow 
me to recall those facts to your minds. 

If we review the different qualities. 

M 
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which constitute a comic poet, and ask 
whether Shakespeare possessed them, we 
shall 6nd that he commanded them to as 
great or even to a greater degree than 
Moli^re. Has there ever been one who 
has so profoundly fathomed the human 
heart, with its passions, its frailties, its 
vices? a more subtile observer of every 
species of peculiarity, whether it spring 
from the inmost fibres of the heart, or 
appear merely on the surface? Where 
has there been in modern times a poet 
who conceived the ludicrous with such 
keenness and represented it with, so sure 
a touch ? In what dramatist do we find 
a greater wealth of genuinely comic fig- 
ures — figures whose mere appearance suf- 
fices to put us into the most jovial 
humour, whose speech and action irresist- 
ibly provoke us to laughter? And„as 
for wit and humour, who can deny that 
Shakespeare’s wit, though it may con- 
tain far more that is antiquated than 
Molifere’s, who presupposed a more fas- 
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tidious taste and a severer reasoning tend* 
ency — who can deny that Shakespeare’s 
wealth is so great that, even after ab* 
stracting all lighter and cheaper matter, 
enough remains to make him dispute 
Moli&re’s precedence ? while Shakes- 
peare’s humour in its depths as well as its 
cheerful glow far surpasses that of the 
Frenchman. In the art, too, with which 
he prepares the way for significant situa- 
tions of highly comic effect he is second 
to no dramatist. Just recall the scene in 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” where the mem- 
bers of the academy of Navarre, who 
have all forsworn the love of woman and 
have all perjured themselves, are in turn 
unmasked each by another, till finally 
each one, to his mortification, but, at the 
same time, to his comfort, becomes con- 
saious that he can cast no reproach at the 
others nor they at him. The scene is 
so capitally introduced, and so effectively 
carried out with such simple means, that 
it can complacently bear comparison with 
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any similar scene in Moli^re — for instance, 
with the one which leads to the catastro* 
phe in the “ Misanthrope.” In one point 
only does the English poet seem decid- 
edly inferior to the French: in the firm 
handling of the dramatic action, in the 
unity of structure of the comic drama. 
If we consider, however, that Shakes- 
peare displays in a most eminent degree 
in his tragedies precisely those qualities 
which we sometimes miss in his comedies, 
it appears to us most improbable that 
this is a proof of inability. Such an 
assumption becomes untenable, yes, ab- 
surd, when we reflect that Shakespeare’s 
earliest comedies are far more regulariy 
and firmly constructed, are, indeed, in 
many respects more effective as come» 
dies, than those of his ripest period. 

The highly complicated action in ** The 
Comedy of Errors ” is managed with such 
perfect knowledge of the technique of 
the stage, and with so sure a hand, that 
the suspense is increased with every scene 
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and is only removed in the catastrophe. 
No French drama of intrigue is more 
effectively constructed than is this, the 
first effort of Shakespeare’s pen. Per- 
fectly true to art, also, is the development 
of the first four acts of. “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” while in the last a certain diminu- 
tion of suspense is, of course, noticeable. 
In “The Taming of the Shrew,” where 
he enters into the style of an older author, 
and confines himself essentially to the 
reconstruction of the main action, this 
main action stands out in such powerful 
relief, and is evolved with such true 
logical sequence, and with so irresistible 
an effect, from the characters of the par- 
ticipants, that this play still forms a 
powerful attraction of the dramatic rep- 
ertory, though in some respects it was 
already antiquated in Shakespeare’s time. 
Among the comedies of Shakespeare’s 
maturest period, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” exhibits the most regular 
structure ; but those very comedies which 
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are richest in substance and in poetic 
beauty lack the strict unity of a comedy 
of Molifere. In Molifere’s best works we 
have either a strongly marked character 
with some prominent peculiarity or pas- 
sion, who forms the centre of the action, 
or this place is taken by some dominant 
custom, that is to say, some dominant 
abuse, of the time, to which a number of 
the personages of the drama pay homage. 
That character or custom controls the 
whole action, and nearly all the dramatic 
effects may in the last instance be traced 
back to it. In Shakespeare's most im- 
portant comedies we see two or even 
three actions artfully interwoven, yet in 
such a manner that, upon a purely super- 
ficial view, the dramatic structure appears 
in many ways somewhat loose, and is 
held together chiefly by the poetic idha. 
But, above all, that which here consti- 
tutes the centre of interest is, as a rule, 
no comic action at all, whether it spring 
from the faults of a character or the tend- 
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encies of a time; the principal action, 
indeed, has generally an earnest, touch* 
ing, or, it may be, romantic colouring; 
'while the really comic characters and 
situations figure principally in the subor- 
dinate action. 

Our reflections, finally, lead us to the 
following conclusions : If Shakespeare 
as a comic poet has not found that uni- 
versal and unqualified acknowledgment 
which has been accorded to Molifere, it 
is not on account of any deficiency in 
his powers as a comic writer, but rather 
because of his too great inner wealth, 
which leads him to bring into play too 
great an abundance of motives and situa- 
tions, which causes him to scatter his 
wit in too prodigal a fashion and without 
discrimination ; because of a certain joy- 
OTis light-heartedness and primitive fresh- 
ness which finds pleasure in the simplest 
jest, and does not painfully weigh the 
effect of a witticism ; because of the im- 
portant influence which, pre-eminently in 
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his comedies, he allows his fancy to exert, 
while Moli^re works far more with his 
understanding; but, above all, because 
Shakespeare’s designs were far less ex- 
clusively comic than the Frenchman’s. 
This is connected with a difference be- 
tween their conceptions of comedy, a 
point which requires a somewhat closer 
examination. 

Moli^re’s conception of the comic is 
more nearly allied to our own view of it, 
as well as to that of the ancients, than 
is Shakespeare’s. The latter, indeed, is 
also related to the ancient conception, 
not directly, however, but only through 
its mediaeval development. 

The subject-matter of the comic 
drama is the ludicrous, and this is de- 
fined by Aristotle, in his “ Poetics,” as a 
kind of defect, ais something ugly or bad, 
which is not, however, associated with 
an}rthing painful, and which does not 
prove pernicious. The philosopher, to 
illustrate this by an example, cites most 
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happily the comic mask itself, which 
represented something ugly and dis- 
torted, without expressing pain. 

But should we submit the best and 
most celebrated of Moli^re’s comedies to 
this test, we should find to our astonish- 
ment that it is by no means applicable to 
them. Let us take an unrivalled mas- 
terpiece like “L’]£cole des Femmes”: 
Arnolph, the old egoist, who has reared a 
young girl in utter isolation to absolute 
inexperience and ignorance with the in- 
tention of marrying her, and whp must 
now learn to his dismay that Love has 
found a way even to his prisoner, and 
that he proves a consummate teacher 
even to this being so totally unde- 
veloped ; Arnolph, who is kept con- 
stantly informed of the progress of this 
love, and yet is not in a position to check 
it, whose fine-spun plans end in his own 
ruin — ^Arnolph is certainly a capitally 
comic, a decidedly ridiculous figure. 
But does that which is faulty, ugly, in 
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him not prove painful? Amolph under* 
goes positive torture, and, much as he 
may deserve it, the sympathetic reader 
feels with him. And the misanthrope, 
that noble, but too frank and heedless, 
character, who, while believing he hates 
and despises the world, becomes entan* 
gled in the snares of a coquette, from 
which he finally releases himself at the 
expense of a deep heart-wound, and then 
buries himself in solitude — is not painful 
the fate of this man, of which Goethe 
says it produces an absolutely tragic ef* 
feet? And the miser: the fiendish pas- 
sion which possesses Harpagon, which 
has killed all that is divine in him, and 
destroyed every filial emotion in his 
children — ^who would regard this passion 
as not pernicious ? And finally Tartuffe, 
the hypocrite, who undermines the Kkp- 
piness of a whole family, a family that 
has heaped benefits upon him — ^is the 
nature, the conduct, of this man not per- 
nicious ? 
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We see, then, how it is the greatest 
masterpieces of the comic Muse that 
transgress the limits of the comic, and if, 
nevertheless, all these works succeed in 
creating a comic effect, it is owing to the 
art of the poet, who knows how to man- 
age it so that the spectator does not be- 
come too vividly conscious of the painful 
and hurtful side of the ridiculous material 
presented to him. It seems clear to us 
that the question whether a certain fail- 
ing or a certain evil appears ludicrous, 
depends not only upon the kind, and de- 
gree of the evil and the extent of its in- 
fluence, but very essentially upon the 
standpoint of those who happen to be the 
spectators at the time. 

Upon this rests the development which 
took place in the conception of the comic 
irf the Middle Ages, and which, in spite 
of its apparent naivete, conceals a great 
deal of depth. What can there be more 
childish and uncultured than- the idea 
that a tragedy is a play in which the 
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people become unhappy and die? a 
comedy, one that has a happy termina- 
tion ? And yet but little need be added 
to bridge the way to the profoundest con- 
ception. The tragic conflict is of such a 
nature that it must have a bad ending; 
the comic, of a kind that can end happily 
and consequently should. By reflecting 
upon this definition we might easily 
arrive at a complete theory of both 
classes of plays. Likewise, if we examine 
the naive definition in Dante’s letter to 
Can Grande, or in the “ Catholicon ” of 
Giovanni Balbi of Genoa. According to 
them comedy is distinguished from trag- 
edy in that a tragedy is great and calm 
at the beginning, but at the end grows 
horrible and ghastly ; while a comedy al- 
lows the beginning of the action to be 
painful in order to lead it to a hapjiy 
conclusion. 

This view has been scoffed at a hun- 
dred times, yet only by superficial critics. 
Let us try to look into the matter a little 
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more thoroughly. Is not the tragic fate 
the more tragic the greater the height of 
bliss from which the hero is hurled ? and 
— to go deeper — is not the effect of the 
tragedy greatest in those cases where the 
error which finally causes the hero’s ruin 
appears at first perfectly harmless, par- 
ticularly if the fatal error he commits be 
linked with his inmost nature, his noblest 
qualities? And comedy — is it not then 
most effective when the evil which it 
brings before us is most agitating, and 
is, nevertheless, happily overcome in an 
easy, natural way? It is this that is 
really characteristic of the mediaeval con- 
ception of the comic. The harmlessness, 
the immunity from pain, of the ugly 
and the bad which are presented on the 
scene are based upon the fact that the 
eviL is conquered in the course of the 
action. The development leads the par- 
ticipants in the action as well as the 
audience up to a higher plane, to a 
height whence they behold the vicious 
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and the ugly far beneath them and pene- 
trate their hollowness, whence the evil 
veritably appears like an abandoned stand- 
point, and in so far like something ridicu- 
lous. This conception, in its profound- 
est sense, is embodied in the grandest 
comedy of all time — in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. As Dante urges his painful 
upward way through hell and purgatory 
to paradise, and here through all the 
heavenly spheres to a vision of the un- 
created, he learns to regard divine justice, 
which at first appears to him as the ven- 
geance of the Almighty, upon a higher 
plane, as a manifestation of the All-wise 
intent upon the bettering of mankind, 
until finally he recognizes infinite love 
as its real essence — the love which nioves 
sun and stars. 

This, of course, is not a comedy in the 
ancient sense, and just as little in ours. 
A play animated by such an idea would 
much rather realize our ideal of the 
drama \Schauspiel\. But this apprehen- 
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sion of comedy is closely related to that 
of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare sees that in the world 
good and evil, the sublime and ridiculous, 
joy and sorrow, stand close together, 
jostle each other, nay, are entwined with 
each other. The most innocent thing 
may prove noxious, and that which is 
pernicious be changed to good. Upon 
laughter follows weeping ; upon weeping, 
laughter ; the very occurrence, indeed, 
which draws tears from one may provoke 
another to mirth ; according to the stand- 
point of the observer will an action or a 
situation appear pathetic or laughable ; 
and even one and the same person may 
weep tears of laughter or smile amid 
tears. 

Acting upon this comprehensive per- 
ception of the world around him, Shakes- 
peare creates the world of his dramas. 
This is why he likes to interweave comic 
figures and motives into his tragic action, 
and why, conversely, he generally gives a 
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serious background to his comic actions^ 
or allows a graver note to be heard 
through the noisy outbursts of uncon- 
trolled merriment. This is why his char- 
acters, like those of real life, do not ap- 
pear simple, but complex, a compound of 
good and evil, of strength and weakness. 
None of the types, so easily interpreted, 
of the ancient or even of the classic 
French stage are to be found among 
Shakespeare’s great tragic figures; but 
his comic characters, also, are, as a rule, 
richer, endowed with more individual 
traits, than those that owe their origin to 
the genius of Molifere. 

If in all this we have a high degree of 
realism, we find in closest union with this 
realism the ideality which characterizes 
Shakespeare’s art. And to the poet’s 
ideal conception of the world therewis 
added a decidedly optimistic quality — a 
quality which, appearing now in a weaker, 
now in a stronger, form, and for a while 
disappearing altogether, still, in the end, 
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proves itself indestructible. Shakespeare 
believes in the beautiful and the good, he 
believes that they are realized in the souls 
of men ; he believes in the value of this 
world and of this life. He has preserved 
his faith, even though, not without hard 
struggles, even though not unshaken, in 
the eventual triumph of the good in the 
development of the destinies of the world. 
This optimism is not absent from Shakes- 
peare’s historical dramas, or even his 
tragedies, but it appears above all in 
his comedies. They are, as it were, 
moments of relaxation in which he in- 
dulges his inward tendency to optimism 
and trustful faith. He deals largely with 
such human conflicts, such human errors, 
as are capable of the most disastrous, the 
most fatal consequences, but which, 
through a happy chain of events, are led 
to a favourable issue. One cannot always 
see in this fortunate turn of affairs a 
logical sequence of the actions of the 
characters concerned ; the heroes in 

N 
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Shakespeare’s comedies are often ren- 
dered happy beyond their deserts, let us 
say, without their own efforts — and where 
does this not occur upon the stage, where 
does it not occur in the world? This, 
then, were chance ; but can the poet con- 
tent himself with bare chance? Where 
the poet cannot see, he can at least dimly 
feel. Let us observe what terms he 
makes with chance in one of his earliest 
comedies, “ The Comedy of Errors.” 

Shakespeare took the underlying mo- 
tive of this play from the “ Menaechmi " 
of Plautus. 

The dramatic interest of the Roman 
comedy is centred, as is well known, 
in the consequences ensuing from the 
perfect resemblance in face and form and 
the identity of name of the heroes, twin 
brothers, who, by a strange destiny, ^are 
parted from each other at a tender age ; 
one seeks the other half the world over, 
and, arrived at last at the place where 
his brother lives, without the remotest 
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suspicion of it, he is mistaken for his 
brother by the latter’s fellow-citizens and 
closest relations, even by his own slave. 
From this result apparent contradictions 
of the most delightful kind, strange com- 
plications, from which the brother resid- 
ing in the place where the action occurs 
suffers most particularly, until through 
the personal meeting of the twins the 
confusion is suddenly cleared up. The 
improbable in the premises of the story 
could not be discarded without destroy- 
ing the story itself. 

And Shakespeare made no attempt to 
do so. On the contrary, since he accepts 
a world in which chance rules as the 
necessary groundwork of his play, he 
endeavours, with his own peculiar con- 
sistency, to extend the realm of chance ; 
ho gives it opportunity to assert itself 
not only in one but in many instances. 
To the one pair of twins he opposes 
another, in whom the fate of the first is 
repeated ; to the two masters, so closely 
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similar as to be mistaken for each other, 
two servants equally similar. Each An- 
tlpholus, — ^he has thus rechristened the 
Menschmi, — ^has a Dromio for a follower. 
The story, mad as it was, becomes still 
madder ; the complication grows comic to 
the highest degree. But the spectator 
bJlomes familiar meanwhile with the 
workings of chance, conceives, uncon- 
sciously, a certain respect for this myste- 
rious power which displays such methods. 
The idea of putting the two pairs of 
twins in opposition was evoked in Shakes- 
peare's mind, as was pointed out a few 
years ago, by another comedy of Plautus, 
the “ Amphitruo," from which he bor- 
rowed, notably, a very effective scene. 

This is not yet all. The repulsive 
moral relations disclosed to us by 
Plautus’ Menaechmi were modified by 
Shakespeare with a delicate touch, in 
part entirely transformed, while, at the 
same time, he introduced a new element, 
a love episode, still somewhat shyly 
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treated, but with a charming lyric colour- 
ing. But even this did not satisfy the 
poet. Before his soul floated a vision 
of the world more richly and pro- 
foundly conceived than that produced by 
this blending of two fables of Plautus. 
By weaving into the action the fig^es 
and fortunes of the parents of the two 
brothers Antipholus, old .dSegeon and 
yEmelia, he gained for his play, so full of 
strange adventures, a setting which is 
romantic, fairylike, yet charged with deep 
meaning. It gives us at the opening of 
the play a glimpse of a fateful past and a 
threatening future, while, at the same 
time, it explains the plot of the comedy 
directly connected with it; but to the 
close of the drama, mingling itself with 
the main plot, it imparts a higher spir- 
itual meaning. While the lighter and 
graver misconceptions, the entanglements, 
the grievances, of the different personages 
resolve themselves into the most delight- 
ful harmony; while the grief of longing 
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is stilled, hopes long abandoned realized, 
and blessings showered upon one to whom 
but a moment before the grave seemed 
the only desirable goal — a feeling takes 
possession of us which makes us appre- 
hend beyond the mysterious play of 
what we termed chance the ruling of a 
higher power. 

To this apprehension Shakespeare has 
given different expression at different 
times. For this purpose here in the first 
production of his comic muse it pleases 
him to make use of the childishly nafve 
form of the fairy-tale. But at the close 
of his career he recufs to this form, to 
employ it in a far more daring manner. 
In “ Pericles," in “ The Winter’s Tale,” in 
“ Cymbeline,” which has only by accident 
been classed among Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies, the gods clearly, and partly visibly, 
interfere in the action. In “ The Tem- 
pest,” however, we find Prospero, who, by 
the power of the human soul, has be- 
come the ruler of the spirit world, and 
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who most truly embodies Shakespeare’s 
wisdom, his magic power, his charity. 
Something of the character of a fairy-tale 
is present, though in an entirely different 
form, even in the most brilliant comedies 
of his middle period. They reproduce, 
In their way, dreams of a golden age. 

While most other poets regard comedy 
as the form of drama which should most 
of all be a faithful mirror of the actual 
life around them, even as to its back- 
ground and details, Shakespeare places 
his scenes among ideally conceived sur- 
roundings, — under beautiful, radiant skies, 
in fresh, green woods, on the shores of the 
sea, — among surroundings which power- 
fully stir the imagination and offer free 
scope to the fantastic play of chance, 
opportunity for surprising encounters, 
momentous experiences, sudden changes 
of fortune. The dramatic action is, as a 
rule, a complicated one ; not rarely chance 
is permitted to assume a greater rdle than 
in tragedy. The world presented to our 
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eyes follows the same laws as the one in 
which we live, fiut it is a world of sun- 
shine, seen in happy days pn its brightest 
side — a world which allows us to feel the 
workings of a benign Providence more 
clearly than in the reality about us. The 
beings that live and move in this world 
are creatures of flesh and blood, with the 
same inclinations, passions, weaknesses, 
peculiarities, as the men around us. But 
passion does not rise to a tragic height ; 
the sinful, the vicious, do not succeed in 
attaining their end ; good deeds are re- 
warded with a more than customarily 
lavish hand ; punishment is meted out with 
more charity, often in great part remitted. 
In many instances sin is expiated by 
repentance. Everything is so planned 
that good shall conquer evil, that the 
plot may culminate happily. Sometimes 
— whether because of the unmanageable- 
ness of the material, or because the poet’s 
fancy first penetrates too deep, then 
swiftly speeds on in its winged flight — ^it 
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happens that the consummation does not 
seem to us sufficiently warranted, that, 
indeed, in dramas of his earliest and his 
latest period he to some degree violates 
our sense of poetic justice. 

We feel this especially in a work not 
usually put in the class of pure comedy, 
but which, nevertheless, Shakespeare con- 
ceived as one — in “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” Here this feeling is closely con- 
nected with the tragic intensity which is 
given to one of the characters *, I mean 
Shylock. 

The character of Shylock is one of 
Shakespeare’s most perfect creations, 
even though he devotes comparatively 
little space to its elucidation. The con- 
ception of this figure is as grand as the 
perfection of art with which it appears 
upon the scene. The very first words he 
speaks are characteristic, and still more 
the manner in which he speaks them ; 
and at each one of his utterances we 
seem to see the man before us, and we 
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ourselves supply the gestures, the play of 
expression, which accompany his speech. 
As in his Richard III., Shakespeare has 
here furnished the actor with a worthy 
and most grateful task. 

The two characters resemble each other 
in that one great passion dominates each 
with demoniac power. In Shylock it is 
the love of possession, the love of gold. 
His surrender to this passion has by de* 
grees turned his heart to stone. Not al- 
ways had he been so lacking in love ; the 
tender memory of his dead wife, of the 
time of their betrothal, which once rises 
up before him, recalls a gleam of that 
radiant epoch : “ It was my turquoise ; I 
had it of Leah when I was a bachelor ; I 
would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys.” Whatever tenderness, 
reverence, he still feels is essentially for 
things of the past ; it is of a historic, tra* 
ditional character. Outward and purely 
traditional are his relations to his daugh- 
ter; he understood her so little, con- 
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cemed himself so little about her inner 
life, so little endeavoured to influence her 
morally — she suffers so much from his 
hard, unfeeling nature, can so little re- 
spect him, that the paternal house seems 
a veritable hell to her, that, yielding to 
her love for Lorenzo, she flees from her 
father as from a jailer, and no stirrings of 
filial piety cause her to waver in her action. 

Her flight is a terrible blow to Shylock ; 
his paternal authority, the honour of his 
house, are deeply wounded; but what 
pains him most is the loss of his jewels 
and of his ducats. 

A heartless father, a merciless usurer, 
Shylock, nevertheless, in his way, clings to 
religion. He contents himself with the 
strict observance of the letter of the law, 
arms himself in conscious self-righteous- 
ness, and beholds in his growing wealth 
the blessing of God : 

“ And thrift is blessing if men steal it not.” 

If his heart be dead to love, so much 
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the more is hatred familiar to him. He 
hates all Christians, but above all Antonio, 
whose high-minded, humane sentiments 
are directly opposed to his own nature, 
and who injures his trade : 

“ I hate him for he is a Christian. 

But more for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him." 

How has Shakespeare been able to 
make this man appeal to us, to arouse our 
sympathies in his fate? Before all, be- 
cause he makes Shylock’s nature com- 
prehensible to us, because he lets us see 
his inmost being, prompts us to put our- 
selves in his place. Shylock is a Jew ; he 
belongs to the chosen race, which bears 
marks of the curse of a bondage of many 
centuries, which has been persecuted, 
robbed, tortured, and is still insulted and, 
upon occasion, trodden underfoot. The 
historical light in which the poet places 
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his figure elevates it and renders it at 
the same time humanly comprehensible. 
“He hates our sacred nation,” Shylock 
says of Antonio, and although this motive 
is but one of many, and not the strongest, 
yet all the other motives that determine his 
action, taken in connection with this one, 
seem to assume a certain justification. 
When Shylock says: “Hath not a Jew 
eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
mer, as a Christian is ? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we 
not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not 
die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ? If we are like you in the rest, 
we will resemble you in that” — when 
Shylock speaks thus, he comes close 
to us humanly, we feel for him and 
with him. 
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It is above all on acqount of this feel- 
ing that the celebrated trial scene in the 
fourth act strikes us as harshly discord- 
ant. If Shylock is prevented from carry- 
ing out his bloody intentions in regard 
to Antonio, even if he is remorselessly 
punished, mortally wounded in what 
he holds most dear, it is nothing more 
than poetic justice. It is only against 
his being forced to become a convert 
that our feelings justly rebel. The 
contemporaries of the poet doubtless 
attached no such importance to this 
point. But it is not merely poetic jus- 
tice that our feelings demand. Shy- 
lock has come too close to us, we 
have learned to know too intimately the 
grounds of his hatred, of the intensity of 
his resentment, his figure has become too 
humanly significant, and the misfortune 
which overtakes him appeals too deeply 
to our sympathies, to permit us to be 
reconciled to the idea that his fate, which 
moves us so tragically, should be con- 
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ceived otherwise than as a tragedy. We 
are powerfully moved when this man who 
stands upon his right, who stakes all to 
gain it, who hour by hour is strengthened 
in the belief that his right will be granted 
him — when this man suddenly feels the 
ground give way beneath his feet, when, in 
the name and with the forms of law, he 
is cheated of his right. And we cannot 
dismiss the thought that this decision, 
brought about by a lucky accident, by the 
sophistical interpretation of a document, 
is not commensurate to Shylock’s grand 
passion. We crave to feel the necessity 
of the fate which befalls him, the inevita- 
bleness of his ruin. Not only the higher 
moral motives of his judges, but also the 
legal motives of the sentence as such, we 
wish to feel to be justified and necessary. 

, There is a discordance here which can- 
not be explained away. It was impossi- 
ble for Shakespeare to avoid it. The 
most essential feature of the tale — the 
suit about the pound of flesh — ^the real 
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purpose, the gist of the whole, he could 
not and would not discard. It embraces, 
indeed, a symbolically profound thought : 
Summumjiis, summa injuria ; it is admi- 
rably adapted to satisfy upon Shylock, in 
the most pronounced form, the demands 
of poetic justice. Considered in the 
abstract, this feature satisfies our under- 
standing, creates the pleasing impression 
which the spirited solution of a difficult 
problem is wont to produce. And in 
comedy we must often resort to abstrac- 
tion in order to find unalloyed enjoy- 
ment. When we see the success of the 
plans in which the poet has specially 
aroused our interest, thefavourable change 
of fortune of the persons who chiefly 
enlist our sympathies, we often dare not 
too vividly realize the moral relations 
and the human individuality of those 
who, in the happy consummation, are 
deeply wounded and hurt. Few comedies 
would be enjoyable without abstraction 
of this kind. But Shakespeare renders 
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this a|}straction so difficult tor us because 
he himself was incapable of it, because 
all his characters are drawn with equal 
sympathy and with equal objectiveness; 
there is, consequently, often something 
unsatisfying in the d^nouetnent of his 
comedies. The offence generally consists 
in this : that for the sake of a happy 
solution the evil which appears too 
prominent in some of his personages 
is not wholly eradicated, the guilt not 
adequately atoned. In “ The Merchant 
of Venice” we have an instance of the 
opposite ; a comic solution and a tragic 
character; a tragic fate developed in a 
manner befitting comedy. 

This capacity for abstraction, coupled 
with unlimited powers of observation, 
would have made Shakespeare's life in- 
tolerable had not the gods bestowed 
upon him as their choicest gift his fund 
of humour. It is humour which renders 
the inconsistencies of the world and of 

human nature endurable, as we make 
O 
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them subjects of xsthetic apprehension — 
an apprehension which awakens within us 
a feeling of the ludicrous which is mingled 
with sadness. , While wit consists in com- 
bining ideas that are discordant to each 
other in an unexpected manner, humour 
illumines for our inner vision the incon- 
sistencies existing in things themselves, 
in our own being and action. To render 
humour effective a reference to one’s own 
self is as important as it is in tragedy. It 
is only when we put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the suffering hero, when we be- 
hold in his fate but a particular instance 
of a common destiny, that our soul is 
stirred with tragic sympathy. And it is 
only when we recognize in a humourous 
character the underlying traits of human • 
nature and of our own that it will pro- 
duce an effect in accordance with ^e 
poet’s puipose. 

Humour as a poetic faculty presupposes, 
before all else, a spiritual emancipation 
from self. Shakespeare must have be- 
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come objective to himself, have at once 
wept and laughed at the contradictions in 
his own nature, before Jie could have 
written “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” the earli- 
est of his works in which humour breaks 
out triumphantly. And from that time 
forward we see this child of the gods ever 
more vigorously stirring his wings, and 
the creatures of the poet ever more gaily 
fluttering about. Shakespearean comedy 
is inspired with humour ; it permeates the 
language, animates the characters, shapes 
the situations, and to the hero of his 
tragedy it blows a breath of relief in the 
midst of the intensest strain and suspense. 

If one would realize by an example 
the depth and daring of Shakespearean 
humour, let him think of that scene in 
“ Heniy IV.” which, as Goethe has re- 
marked, may well draw from us a lofty 
smile — the scene where Henry Percy, 
Hotspur, the noble hero, full of achieve- 
ment, and Falstaff, that magnificent 
rogue and good-for-nothing, are lying on 
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the ground side by side ; the one killed 
by Prince Henry’s hand, the other, from 
cowardice, feigning death, to rise again 
when all have disappeared ; or recall the 
love scenes in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream " between Titania, the queen of 
the fairies, and the weaver Bottom, who, 
through a spell, but quite symbolically, 
bears an ass’s head — that scene in which 
Shakespeare shows us the point where 
the divine and the human, the ideal and 
the coarsest reality, meet, where the spirit 
is dragged down by the dust. 

" Bis der Gott, des Irdischen entkleidet, 
Flammend sich rom Menschen scheidet.” 

Or, finally, see how the lightning flashes 
of humour accompany the thunder of 
Shakespeare’s wrath in Isabella’s words 
in “ Measure for Measure ” — those words 
which warn earthly greatness of ils 
bounds, and which, at the same time, tell 
us why, in the loftiest view, though all 
things human seem so small, nothing 
appears ridiculous. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS TRAGIC WRITER. 

We have sought in these lectures to 
approach our subject from various sides, 
and endeavoured to reach in these various 
paths a standpoint which might afford us 
the most complete view possible of the 
part of the subject under examination. 
To-day we have the difficult task of at- 
tempting to gain an insight into the most 
important, the most significant,' but also 
the most unapproachable, side of our sub- 
ject. Shakespeare, considered as a tragic 
writer, shall occupy our attention in our 
last lecture. 

If Shakespeare as a comic poet must 
submit to being compared with Molifere 
and to be measured by his standard, as a 
tragic writer he towers so far above any 
standard which may be adduced from 
modem poets that comparison becomes 
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impossible. From the lonely summit 
where he sits enthroned he beholds all 
other heights of tragic art far beneath at 
his feet, and he soars before the disciples 
of this art, in our time, as an unattain- 
able model, as some being of a higher 
sphere. 

What he is capable of as a poet, as a 
dramatist, Shakespeare reveals nowhere 
in so overpowering a manner as in his 
great tragedies; and as to what consti- 
tutes tragic action no poet of ancient 
times can instruct us better, no modern 
poet as well. 

With the peculiar nature of this action, 
and the means by which it is produced, 
theory since Aristotle has repeatedly 
occupied itself; and it has, at various 
times, owing partly to a mistaken or a one- 
sided interpretation of the ancient philos- 
opher, partly to a confounding of morals 
and aesthetics, advanced the most absurd 
views. 

You will not expect a criticism of these 
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views at this point, nor, indeed, to hear 
from me any elaborate theoretic disquisi- 
tion. Permit me, nevertheless, to make a 
few leading remarks of a general charac- 
ter before turning to my real subject, 
Shakespeare. 

The conflict which, as we have seen in 
a former lecture, constitutes the essence 
of every real drama is in tragedy of such 
a nature that the hero succumbs, and our 
sympathies are enlisted in his sufferings 
and his ruin. We are profoundly moved 
by compassion and, at the same time, by 
fear, produced by beholding in the unfor- 
tunate hero an image of ourselves, by see- 
ing in his fate the common fate of man and 
our own, by being reminded of the limits 
which confine humanity. Tragic fear will 
always be naturally awakened where tragic 
cpmpassion is aroused ; and the presence 
or absence of such fear may serve as a 
gauge to determine whether our compas- 
sion has really reached a tragic height, or 
whether we feel merely a greater or lesser 
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degree of sympathy, a pleasing agitation, 
but not of that nature which stirs the soul 
to its inmost depth. Everything, then, 
depends upon exciting tragic compassion. 
How is this aroused? The greatness of 
the suffering which we witness is not 
in itself sufficient. A great misfortune, 
terrible suffering, may inspire horror, 
revulsion, disgust ; if it concern a person 
whom we love, it will, under any circum- 
stances, cause us pain. But in order to 
excite our compassion, it is essential that 
we should perceive a connection between 
the hero’s sorrows and his actions, and 
that we should so comprehend his actions 
as related to his character and his posi- 
tion that we may imagine ourselves in his 
place. 

The deed or deeds of the hero of tra- 
gedy which are the cause of his sufferings 
constitute his tragic error, or, as they are 
pleased to term it in more modern times, 
his tragic fault. The expression would in 
itself not be objectionable if one always 
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realized what sort of fault is here meant, 
namely, simply the origin of suffering. 
But if one means by a tragic fault a mor- 
ally reprehensible action, for which the 
perpetrator justly suffers, and for which 
he must atone by his sorrows, he dis- 
places the proper standpoint to such a 
degree that it is impossible for him to 
realize, in the great tragic writers, the 
simple workings of facts upon each other. 
Even Sophocles’ Antigone, that ideal of 
lofty maidenhood, of purest sisterly 
affection, of willing sacrifice to .duty, is 
the author of her tragic fate. But with- 
out that unfortunate confusion of ideas 
would it have entered the mind of any 
philologist or aesthetic critic to suggest, 
by way of correction, to Antigone that she 
erred in acting against the authority of 
the state? as if she could have done 
aught but fulfil the higher law at the 
expense of the lower; or to maintain 
that she erred at least in expressing her- 
self in such unmeasured terms to the 
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representative of the state, in disregard- 
ing the reverence due him? as if, accord- 
ing to the Hellenic conception, it did not 
well become one whose kindred are in- 
sulted to be roused to a noble rage, and 
as. if this error, even if according to 
Greek ethics it were one, involved a fault 
in any way proportionate to Antigone’s 
fate. Such is the peculiar character of 
that false conception of the tragic fault, 
exposing it at once to a reductio ad 
absurdum, that it sometimes forces us to 
attribute to a microscopic cause an effect 
as great as that from an infinitely great 
cause. 

The weight of the tragic fault does not 
necessarily depend upon the magnitude 
of the moral transgression connected with 
it. Whether the acts from which the 
tragic misfortunes spring are in them- 
selves good or bad in a moral sense is 
not the essential point, though the work 
of the tragic poet will doubtless assume 
very different forms in the two cases. 
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The essential thing primarily is that 
these acts should evoke a violent conflict 
between the hero and a power whose sig- 
niflcance we must acknowledge, and that 
we should feel that this conflict is inevi- 
table. That it is the power of the state 
with which Antigone enters into conflict 
impresses upon her fate the stamp of 
necessity, and consequently of tragedy, 
in a heightened degree, but her tragic 
error does not by any means constitute 
on that account a moral fault. 

But if we picture to ourselves a hero 
who is drawn into a conflict not only 
with the outward, official representatives 
of the moral order of the universe, but 
who is driven to deeds of violence by an 
overpowering desire, then the task of the 
poet appears, on the one hand, easier, on 
the other, so much the more difficult. 
The motive of the tragic suffering is 
simplified, since our feelings, anticipating 
the dramatic unfolding, here imperiously 
demand this suffering; but, again, it is 
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harder for the poet to excite compassion, 
as the sight of what one feels is a just 
punishment will not in itself admit the 
awakening of compassion. The mistake 
of those who convert the tragic error into 
a tragic fault is here most clearly shown ; 
for the greater the moral delinquency of 
the hero the more difficult is it to pro- 
duce tragic effects. It is here pre- 
eminently, too, that the art of the poet 
is put to the test in his conception of the 
motive of the tragic error, of the irrep- 
arable deed ; it is in just such cases that 
Shakespeare reveals his incomparable 
tragic power. Far from painting his 
offending hero in the blackest possible 
colours, from representing him as repel- 
lent to the highest degree, he endeavours, 
on the contrary, to bring him humanly • * 
near to us, to make his deed compre- 
hensible ; endeavours, if I may say so, 
to transform his crime, as far as it be 
possible, into innocence, or, as Schiller 
expresses it: 
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"£r walzt die grdss’re H^Ifte seiner Schuld 
Den ungliickseligen Gestirnen zu.”"' 

But the means which Shakespeare 
employs to this end are of such masterly 
simplicity, are so thoroughly different 
from the painful artifices to which feeble- 
hearted tragedians of later times are 
wont to resort, that they have deceived 
many commentators as to his purpose; 
commentators only, however, never the 
unbiassed reader, and far less still the 
spectator, who feels the effects intended 
to be produced by the poet . without 
troubling himself much about the manner 
in which they were aroused. 

But here I expect to be met by the 
objection from the well-meaning that to 
make a wicked hero, a criminal of 
tragedy, an object of our sympathy has 
its doubtful side. I acknowledge this 
consideration to be perfectly well 
grounded. I am, still further, of the 

* “ He caste the greater half of his great guilt 
Upon the unfav’ring and malignant stars." 
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conviction, founded upon experience and 
rejection, that an easily inflamed fancy, a 
highly developed tendency to imitation, 
has, under the influence of a tragic repre- 
sentation, not rarely carried away the 
spectator to the commission of a real 
tragic deed. Yet if we should banish a 
certain kind of tragedy, or, indeed, 
tragedy in general, from our land on 
account of its possibly evil results, should 
we not, as a logical consequence, eventu- 
ally arrive at having to banish every 
species of art — nay, finally, even science? 
Art in itself pursues no practically useful 
aims, nor any moral ones ; its sole end is 
to heighten and strengthen our sense of 
j life \LebensgefUhl\ But he who con- 
siders the moral effect of art, — I mean real 
art, — impartially will probably arrive at 
the conviction that in the main, and on 
the whole, the beneficial effects outwei^ 
the injurious ones, if not, perhaps, in num- 
ber, yet in inner significance. And as 
regards Shakespeare in pahicular, and 
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those of his tragedies in which he enlists 
our sympathies for a guilty hero, is there 
a loftier human standpoint than one that 
comprehends all and forgives all? is it not 
more divine deeply to pity Othello or 
Macbeth for his deeds than to condemn 
him? 

It is essential that we should not con- 
found heterogepeous domains of life and 
various points of view. The tragic stage 
is not a court of justice, the poet not an 
advocate, and the spectator not a judge. 
But it is a significant fact that at the very 
time when a morbid humanitarianism in- 
vades the courts of justice, playing a gafhe 

tJ ^ 

with the notion of responsibility and irre- 
sponsibility, which, carried to its natural 
consequences, would convert the sword of 
justice into a mere child’s bugbear, the 
trqgic critic so often feels it his vocation 
to formulate judgments of moral condem- 
nation. 

But it is my firm conviction that a 

thorough study of Shakespeare’s trage- 
P 
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dies would as greatly promote real hu- 
manity as it would antagonize that false 
humanity which would exempt the 
criminal from retribution at the expense 
and to the danger of society. 

If Shakespeare is the greatest of tragic 
writers, it is pre-eminently because of his 
spiritual depth and his thorough reality. 
He needed no tra<|iti^ 3 l .esthetic theory 
in order to penetrate the tragic idea. 
The function of the drama is, according 
to him, no other t^n to hold the mirror 
up to nature. And human nature, the life 
of man, offered, him a wealth of tragic ele- 
mlhti^ of tii;agi(; d^stlnies^ which he 
observed, felt, and probed with that uni- 
versal sympathy for which he was fitted 
by his own inmost experiences. Dramatic 
creation had become his vocation, but he 
did not make a profession of it ; and as 
all art was held sacred by him, so, pre- 
eminently, was tragedy. He did not 
obtrude himself upon his tragic material, 
but rather it obtruded it^lf upon him. 
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His maiden effort alone, the bloody 
tragedy “Titus Andronicus," evidently 
owed its existence to no inner necessity, 
but to the desire of the rising dramatist 
to rival the brilliant example of Marlowe 
and of his imitators. The author of 
"Titus Andronicus" was not yet ripe for 
his material, nor, indeed, for tragedy at 
all ; nevertheless, he |md already an intui* 
tive sense of how tragic passion is de- 
veloped and finds expression, and if in 
dramatic compositi$i|p and dramatic lan- 
guage he proves himself a docile disciple 
of Maflowe, in the art .creating tragic 
effects he |ho^s ^imself from the fir^ far 
superior to his predecessor. 

Then Shakespeare turned, as we have 
seen before, to the domain of comedy, 
and not long before the close of that series 
of lovely, bright creations, in which love 
in its manifold variations is his theme, he 
produced, at a happy moment, ’’Romeo 
and Juliet," that tragedy of his youth 
which standi out in astonishing loftiness. 
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yet not without connection, not incom- 
prehensibly, amid the comedies which 
surround it. And we see in “Romeo and 
Juliet" that, if it is given to genius to find 
the right matter at the right moment, he 
does not owe it to mere luck, but also to 
his own patience inasmuch as he knows 
how to wait for the right moment. 
Shakespeare did not undertake to drama- 
tize the fable of "Romeo and Juliet" as 
soon as he became acquainted with it. 
We see that the matter had already 
vividly interested him when he wrote the 
"Two Gentlemen of Verona" ; we find evi- 
dence of it in the character ^d in the 
name of the Julia of the comedy, in the 
analogy between Vatentine’s banishment 
from Milan and Romeo’s froimVerona; it 
is shown, above all, in the additional 
insignificant circumstance that the bao- 
ished Valentine in Shakespeare, like 
Romeo in the original tale, sojourned in 
Mantua. 

Not until many years aftei‘ the comple- 
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tion of “Romeo and Juliet” was it that 
Shakespeare’s reflections upon the nature 
of man and his destiny attained such 
depth and gravity that they compelled 
him, as it were, for a number of years, to 
tragic production. Like all great poets, 
but in a higher degree than most, he pos- 
sessed that inborn flne sense of the fit- 
ness of things, of harmony, of justice. 
He needed not to seek laboriously for 
tragic effects, and he ran no risk of 
choosing the wrong means. It did not 
occur to him to excite in his hearers emo- 
tions which had not thrilled the depths of 
his own soul; it was impossible for him 
to disguise himself, to exaggerate. That 
effect of pitjj; and df fear which at once 
harrows and relieves us, and which con- 
stitutes the essence of tragedy, he had 
himself often enough felt ; he needed but 
to look into his own heart to see what 
means were required to produce it. But ' 
even this represents the matter too 
objectively. When, matter like that of 
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“Hamlet," of “OtheUo,“of “Lear,” took 
possession of him, conquered for a time 
a supreme place in his inner world, a 
certain necessity constrained an adjust- 
ment, an assimilation, of this matter to 
the laws which governed that inner 
world. The transformation of the adven- 
tures, the character, the destiny, of the 
hero was accomplished with restless 
energy, yet in great part unconsciously, 
in consonance with those laws; and in 
the dramatic conception there arose in 
indissolubly close connection the tragic 
idea and the plan of the tragic action. 

For Shakespeare it was a matter of 
course that tragic suffering cannot be a 
thing of accident, that it must be brought 
about by the sufferer’s own deeds ; for to 
him it was a matter of profound signifi- 
cance, not a mere cruel sport of chance. 
It was a matter of c<^rse that the tragic 
catastrophe presupposed the insoluble- 
ness of the preceding conflict. Tragic 
necessity was an axiom in the code of his 
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poetic logic — one' upon which he may, 
perhaps, never have reflected, but which 
formed, nevertheless, the groundwork of 
all his reflections: necessary connection 
between the sufferings of the hero and the 
conflict into which his deeds throw him 
with the powers ancf the laws of the 
world about him; necessary connection 
between the actions of the hero and his 
inmost nature as it is shaped and devel- 
oped by the circumstances of his contact 
with the outer world. 

In his tragedies Shakespeare uncon- 
sciously followed the same fundamental 
laws which governed the great tragedians 
of classical antiquity. But these funda- 
mental laws allow a wide latitude to the 
individuality of the poet, and the form, 
which is determined by the conditions of 
time and place. Many varieties, there- 
fore, may be conceived in the domain of 
tragedy. Shakespearean tragedy bears, 
primarily, the family traits of his dramas, 
of the English drama in general of the 
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time ; it has its broad, realistic basis, its 
abundance of reflection of real life. 

A work of art can offer us but a seg- 
ment of the world, of reality; but if all 
great poets have known how to round 
this fragment, and invest it with an ideal 
significance which shapes it into a perfect 
whole, into a sort of a microcosm, an 
image of the great world, we see Shakes- 
peare, besides this, ceaselessly endeavour- 
ing to extend as far as possible the 
boundaries of his microcosm. 

By means of a thousand little artifices 
which serve this purpose OH r fancy is trans- 
ported to actions and scenes beyond those 
actually presented before us, to actions 
of the past, to scenes beyond the boards. 
I shall only remind you here of Capulet’s 
feast in “Romeo and Juliet,” of the brief 
scene between Capulet’s servants whict\ 
precedes the appearance of tl^ guests, 
where the excitement and disorder pre- 
vailing on the stage give us a sense of the 
reality of the feast which is held behind 
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the scene ; and, further, the short colloquy 
between Capulet and his nephew, the 
natural, everyday tone of which makes 
the present moment seem but a link in a 
long chain of years of their life ; of the 
nurse’s narrative of Juliet’s childhood — 
and how many similar instances might 
be mentioned! Most distinctly of this 
nature is the art wherewith Shakespeare 
always so shapes the utterances of new 
personages on the scene, be it in mono* 
logue or dialogue, that we are trans- 
ported in the most natural manner into 
the midst of the thing that occupies 
them. In the monologues the intention 
of the poet has sometimes been misun- 
derstood; as, for instance, in Hamlet’s 
famous "To be, or not to be," where even 
eminent players often disregard the fact 
tl^at the opening words of the monologue 
do not torfi the beginning ot Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, but are the result of reflections 
directly preceding them whose substance, 
though suppressed, is necessarily in- 
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ferred from what is uttered. The effect 
produced by all these an4 similar artifices 
is tbjit no doubt C£)n sprmg iip in our 
minds as to the reality of what we see 
and he^r. If it is a quesf;ion of the narra- 
tion of an occurrence which we have either 
not ourselves seen, or the truth of which 
it is hard for us to believe in spite of hav- 
ing seen it, the poet never fails to give us 
a conviction of its reality by making the 
narrators introduce all sorts of insignifi- 
cant details that they remember; often, 
too, by making the narrators deviate from 
each other in such minor details. Let us 
hear how Hamlet questions those who 
have informed him of the apparition of 
the ghost, questions them about the par- 
ticulars : 


Haf0et» Arm'd, say you ? 

Hamlet, From top to toe ? 
Marcellus, 


Bernardo, 




My lord, from head to foot. 


Hamlet, Then saw you not his face } 
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Horatio. O, yes, my lordi he wore his beaver 
up. 

Hamlet. What, look'd he frowningly ? 

HoratiOiT^ countisnande more in ^rrowthan 
in anger. 

Hamletk, Pale or red ? 

Horatio. Nay, very pale. 

Hamlet. And fix'd h!s eyes upon you ? 

Horatio. Mo$t constantly. 

Hamlet. I would I had been there. 

Horatio. It would have much amazed you. 

Hamlet. Very like, very like. Stay'd it long ? 

Horatio. While one with moderate haste might 
tell a hundred. 

Marcellus . ) - , 

\ ‘“"S'"- 

Horatio. Not when I saw’t. 

Hamlet. His beard was gritzled, — no ? 

Horatio. It was, as I have seen it in his fife, 

A sable silver’d. 

Hamlet. I will watch to-night; 

Perchance ’twill walk again. 

Pf still greater significance to the under- 
lying character of Shakespearean tragedy 
than the instances cited was the custom 
of jthe stage of the time to extend the 
dramatic action itself beyond the limits 
customary with the ancients, and with 
other imitators of them. The latter, as a 
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rule, really represent only the crisis of the 
action ; that which has preceded belongs 
among the presumptions which the’ spec- 
tator learns by means of narrative orfefer- 
ence; the English actually represented 
everything that bore any essential rela- 
tion to the plot. ^ 

Matchless in this connection is the art 
with which Shakespeare contracts wide- 
spreading matter, condenses the dramatic 
action ; the way in which by the simplest 
means, — by alternately introducing paral- 
lel motives and parallel scenes, by fore- 
shadowing to us at the appropriate time 
what is to come, — he produces the illusion 
that we have really beheld in all the pleni- 
tude of life even those parts of the action 
which he has depicted merely with a (pw 
strokes. A few short scenes, outwardly 
separated by others, but in reality most 
closely connected, suffice to create an illu- 
sion of abundant and continuous action. 
And, withal, we completely lose our sense 
of the measure of time. In the study of 
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the reckoning of time in Shakespeare’s 
works, to which recent English research 
seems particularly inclined to devote it- 
self, it becomes evident that in many of 

van 

his dramas, perhaps in a majority of them, 
a double reckoning of time prevails. This 
appears with especial clearness in "King 
Lear." li we follow the scenes in which 
the king appears, from the point where 
Goneril first shows her disregard toward 
him to the night when he wanders shelter- 
less upon the heath, and calculate the 
time that has elapsed between these two 
periods, we shall find that it comprises 
but a limited number of hours — at most a 
few days. During this same time, how- 
ever, Cordelia in France has received in- 
formation of the base treatment her 
father has experienced, has found oppor- 
tunity to communicate with Kent by let- 
ter, nay, more, French troops have already 
landed on the British coast. But what 
does it matter? What spectator that fol- 
lows the fortunes of Lear with ever-in- 
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creasing sympathy will think of virifyfng 
‘the |>oct’s reckoning of the time nec^saiy 
for the development of those fortunes? 
Shakespeare well knew that time is reck- 
oned only by thoughts and experiences. 

The wealth of substapce offered us in 
"Lear” comports well with the idea that 
much might be happening in other places 
at the same time. 

No poet ever better understood than 
• Shakespeare how to utilize for the highest 
purposes of his art the constitution of the 
stage which was at his disposal, and the 
' dramatic tradition ‘‘to which he attached 
himself. ...The ideality of space which 
characterized the English stage of that 
time, and of which the ideality of time is 
a hecessary corollaty, the ability of the 
prevailing drama to include a long chain 
of events throughout its entire course, per- 
mitted Shakespeare in tragedy to follow 
his inner bent, which impelled him to the 
psychological side of his subject. It per- 
mitted him to represent, as he loved to 
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d6, the evolution of a passion from its 
first beginnings ta its climax; and not 
seldom reaching still farther back, to show 
us the soil in which it was to take root. 
It permitted him to show us a character 
unfolding before our eyes under the 
reciprocal influence of deed and experi- 
ence, of action and environment. It 
enabled him thus in his tragedies to lay 
the chief weight upon the connection 
between the character and the acts oi- 
the tragic hero, or, what is the same 
thing, to devote the best part of his 
powers and endeavours to the (Irajaatic. 
unfolding of his characters. 

If we study Shakespeare's tragedies as 
far as "King Lear" in their chronological 
order, we see how the poet grows ever 
more clearly conscious of his real voca- 
t|on, of his real strength ; how, ever more 
decidedly, he makes the tragic conflict 
centre in the soul of his hero. 

With "Romeo and Juliet*'' we have 
already occupied ourselves in a former 
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lecture. In the extremely simple con- 
flict of this tragedy the antagonistic 
powers of the outside world and .those, 
that determine the action of the main 
characters play an equal part, and Uie 
tragic theme did not in itself demand a 
special display of character study, much 
as Shakespeare accomplished even here 
in the way of psychological subtility. 

In “Julius l^sar" our interest centres 
.^n the ideal figure of Brutus, the embodi- 
ment of manly loftiness of thought, of 
manly honour, full of the sense of duty, 
^fdll ^f moderation and self-control, full 
of self-denial — Brutus, who lacks nothing 
but pr^tical insight into the men and 
things of this world. * 

’ ^Andwt^ tragedy of his fate lies in this: 
tj|^ preQ.keIy in consequence of his high 
smitiments he falls under the influence 
of men cleverer, more keen^ighted^ but 
morally far inferior; that precisely i^ 
consequeitte of his feeling of duty»hi is 
plungedjnto the most agonizing conflict 
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of duties, and, apparently through self- 
denial, conies to a fatal decision; that 
from his sense of virtue he aims at an 
unattainable end, and in the pursuance 
of this end uses means repellent to his 
nature and which cover him with re- 
proach, while, at the same time, they fail 
of their purpose. It is a painful spec- 
tacle to see this noble stoic share the 
vulgar error of all consph^tors. How 
thrilling do the words tu, Brute T’ 
sound coming from Caesar’s lips ! Brutus 
become the murderer of his benefactor! 
And most depressing is the ever clearer 
consciousness that the crime was com- 
mitted in vain. Brutus’ life be<9&mes a 
chain of disappointments. 'In place ofi 
Caesar his country has now civihi^r aii& 
a new triumvirate, the source of ne#’ 
civil- wars and of new tyranny. Ever 
more -hopeless grows the struggle of the 
idealist with harsh reality. To his grief 
over" the consequences of his deed, the 
failure of his plans, the downfall of the 
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republic, are added sorrows pf another 
kind : he loses his Portia. But the stoic 
stifles his grief, masters his feelings, con- 
tinues to do to the end what he deems 
his duty. And finally, when all is over, 
he rejoices in the thought that he has 
never in the whole course of his life met 
any who have proved unfaithful to him, 
and he (alls upon his sword exclaiming: 

** Caesar, now be still : 

I kiird not thee with half so good a will.” ^ 

9 ut though Brutus is the chief char- 
acter in the tragedy, it bears its title 
"'Julius Caesar” not in vain. Mightier 
than all^the personages ojf the dramfh does 
the idea prove that was projected into 
the worM by Caesar and represented by 
him. In vain do Brutus and his friends 
combat against it; they are annihilated 
in the strugg^. And the less adequate 
its embodiment, the more distinctly does 
the full significance of the idea as such 
stand ott. Or, to be more explicit, it is 
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embodied not so much in Caesar’s person 
as in his position, his power, in the judg> 
ment, the mood, the character, of the 
people. Hence the significance in this 
tragedy of the gatherings of the populace, 
acenes which are at once eminently char* 
acteristic and intensely dramatic. If 
Shakespeare be guilty of serious errors 
as to the outward usages, nay, in indh 
vidual instances as to the views, the 
fanners, of the Romans, that which is 
really typical of the time and situation 
he reproduces with historic fidelity. . 

In Hamlet also Shakespeare gives us 
an idealist, one who is placed amid sur- 
roundings incohgruous with his . nature, 
■v^o sees himself confronted with a prob- 
lem to which he is not equal and which 
proves his ruin. Here, too, it is a ques- 
tion of regicide. Brutus murders Csesar, 
who has been like a fathe$.to him. Ham- 
let has the death of his falher to avenge. 
Both feel themselves called upon to set 
right the time which is out of jmnt. But 
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Brutus thinks it possible to solve his in* 
soljuble problem. Hamlet feels that he is 
unequal to the task forced upon him and 
<vhich he must recognize as a duty. 
Brutus errs in his assumption, as he does 
in his choice of means. Hamlet’s vision 
is theoretically far clearer, but as he can* 
not gather himself up to make a decision, 
he does not even reach the point of fram* 
ing a plan. Both are endowed with pro* 
foundly moral natures, spirits delicately 
attuned. Brutus has the self-control and 
the energy which Hamlet lacks ; Hamlet, 
the deeper insight into the relations of 
things and into his own conscience which 
Brutus does not possess. 

In “Julius Caesar” we have, besides the 
general human interest, the powerful his* 
torical interest attaching to the time. In 
/'Hamlet” the problem is treated in its 
most universal significance, and presented 
with a depth which will remain unfathomed 
for all time. What experiences of Shakes- 
peare's j>iast and present formed the basis 
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• of the mood which gave birth to Hamlet, 
what elements impelled him to descend 
deeper than he had ever done before into 
the abysses of his own soul, will perhaps 
forever remain a mystery. 

And a mystery, to a certain extent, will 
the character of Hamlet also, and the real 
intention of the poet, remain. Though 
Goethe, in his "Wilhelm Meister," has 
given us the key to the solution, it seems 
as if we had not since then penetrated 
much farther into the heart of the sanctu- 
ary. It is, of course, not my intention to 
hastily swell the list of the already innu- 
merable Hamlet commentaries whose 
strength lies wholly in criticism, their 
weakness in positive construction. This 
much, however, I shall permit myself to 
express as my firm conviction: that 
Goethe’s statement of the main problem, 
much as it may leave in the dark, yet 
rightly defines the limits within which the 
gist of it lies. When Goethe, referring to 
Hamlet and his task, says that the impos- 
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sible is demanded of him,— not the inapos*' 
sible in itself, but that which is impossible 
to him,— he traces, as precisely as may 
be, the delicate line which investigation 
should follow, and from which it is apt to 
deviate. As regards later interpretations, 
like that of Werder, who finds the essen- 
tial feature of the tragic conflict in the 
objective difficulties which confront Ham- 
let, and believes the point to be that 
Claudius, the murderer and usurper, is to 
be punished, while, at the same time, the 
world is given sufficient legal proof, proof 
beyond all justifiable question, of his 
guilt — as regards this and similar inter- 
pretations, I shall simply ^mark that 
Shakespeare evidently had no such 
thought in his mind, for he obstinately 
disdains to use the occasions which offer 
themstSves to express such an intentioiv 
At no point does he show us Hamlet 
occupied with a» real examination of his 
task, with a discussion of its actual nature 
and extent, of the means at his command 
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to accomplish it, of the difficulties inher* 
ent in the undertaking. Now I firmly 
maintain under all circumstances the prin> 
ciple that it is not the proper method to 
drag to the light, nay, more, to submit to 
a microscopic analysis and to take as a 
starting point of investigation, things that 
Shakespeare intentionally or unintention- 
ally leaves in the dark. That which he 
considers of moment Shakespeare ex- 
presses clearly enough; what he leaves 
unexpressed cannot have been deemed 
essential by him, and should, therefore, 
not be so regarded by us. 

The essence of the Hamlet problem 
must, then, lie in the character of the hero 
as it was shaped by the portentous events 
which precede the dramatic action, ^d as 
it is further developed before our eyes by 
.the problem which confronts him. But 
this character, although transparent, is so 
profound that no ond'has ever yet fath- 
omed its depths. 

Hamlet remains a mystery, but it is 
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irresistibly attractive in that we feel that 
it is not an artificially created m}^tery, but 
one founded upon the nature of things. 
We recognize the inherent reality of this 
character, even though we despair of ever 
exhaustively interpreting it. And, above 
all, we feel the universal validity, the 
typicalness, of Hamlet. As he thought 
and felt, or in some like manner, have we 
all at some time thought and felt and 
acted, or rather failed to act. An inward 
conflict of the most universal significance 
is here depicted with unsurpassed veracity 
and with a realistic abundance of detail. 
It is this which gives "Hamlet” a pre- 
eminent charm among Shakespeare’s 
great tragedies. "Othello," "Macbeth," 
"Lear,” are not less profound, not less 
grandly conceived, not less dramatic; 
nay, they are, in these respects, in part, 
superior to "Hamlet." But a psycho- 
logical delineation carried out in such 
detail, such a wealth of traits taken from 
nature’s self, of traits which compel us to 
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descend into the depths of our own 
hearts, we find in “Hamlet" alone. The 
highest realism, nay, naturalism, here 
attains highest poetic effect ; but it is the 
realism of a Shakespeare applied to the 
most ideal of subjects, to that Hamlet 
whom he endowed with a greater abun* 
dance of the treasures hidden in the 
depths of his own soul than fell to the 
lot of any hero before or after him. 

“Othello” is one of the tragedies in 
which the hero plays a more passive r 61 e 
during the first half of the drafna, until 
the climax is reached; nor could it be 
otherwise in a tragedy of jealousy. But 
all the more decidedly is it his own 
action — the abduction of Desdemona — 
which prepares the ground where his 
jealousy may take root; all the more 
4e'cidedly his own action which causes 
the tragic catastrophe; and that which 
compels him to this last deed is the over- 
mastering power of a ruling passion, and 
that the most terrible of passions, which 
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rends his soul with a maddening tyranny. 
And let us not overlook the fact that the 
central point of the dramatic conflict lies 
here absolutely in the character of the 
hero. Outward influence is limited to 
lago’s plot, conceived, to be sure, with 
demoniac cunning: a little more knowl- 
edge of human nature, a little more 
keen-sightedness, a little sang-froid, and 
Othello would have torn asunder the net 
which was tightening about him. Let 
us observe, too, that Shakespeare often, 
and most in his most powerful tragedies, 
shows us the tragic passion which springs 
of necessity from the hero’s nature to 
be ih direct opposition to that nature. 
Othello’s jealousy, his unfounded sus- 
picion, cannot be explained simply on 
the ground of a certain spiritual narrow- 
ness ; but essentially^ on |he ground of hi[^ 
being of an open, high>minded;r confiding 
nature. Not knowing what it is to dis- 
simulate, he does not believe in lago’s 
dissimulation. And it is just because the 
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.passion aroused within him is contrary 
I to his nature that it exerts so fearful and 
destructive an influence upon him. 

We observe the saihe thing in “Mac- 
beth.” In this play Shakespeare pro- 
pounded to himself one of the most 
difficult problems that any tragic poet 
has ever had to deal with. Until then 
his tragic heroes had been such that they 
could all say of themselves, as Lear does 
later: 

“ 1 am a man more sinn’d against than sinning." 

To Macbeth, the regicide, the usurper, the 
bloody tyrant, this , cannot be applied. 
How could Shakespeare dare to' make 
a figure like Macbeth the hero of a 
tragedy? How has he succeeded in 
arousing for this hero the sympathies, 
^enlisting for hii^the deep feelings, of the 
beholder? Admirable is the lofty way 
in which he disdains all outward help, 
all petty artifices, and leads the problem 
back to its simplest, most difficult, pro- 
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foundest form, and solves it in all its pro* 
fundity. He suppresses every feature 
furnished by his source which could palli* 
ate or excuse Macbeth’s deed, that fatal 
deed, the murder of Duncan, from which 
all the others flow. And this he does not 
merely tacitly by his manner of present* 
ing the personages of the action and 
their relation to each other. No ; in dis* 
tinct words does he tell us that Duncan 
was the gentlest, the most just, of princes, 
who has heaped honours upon Macbeth, 
and, in token of his favour, visits him in 
his castle and there sleeps confidingly 
under his roof ; he tells us expressly that 
evetything seems to deter Macbeth from 
his deed, that nothing impels him to it but 
his ambition alone. And he tells us this 
by the mouth of Macbeth himself. It is 
Macbeth who is his, own (accuser 4 he pre> 
sents the tragic problem to us in all its 
fearful clearness; and this it is that at 
once gives us the solution. For in the 
fact that Macbeth accuses himself before 
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he does the deed, that he does nothing to 
palliate the crime in his own eyes, that he 
is filled with agony and dread as he 
clutches his dagger and makes his way to 
Duncan’s chamber, we see that he is not 
a cold'blooded murderer, but the victim of 
an overpowering passion which takes com* 
plete possession of his vivid imagination, 
summons up before him dismal pictures 
more fearful than reality, holds him under ■ 
a spell from which he seeks to free him- 
self by h;s deed. And this passion, ambi* 
tion, springing from ’ithe jtfStifiable self- 
esteem of this heroic nature, yes, this truly 
royal nature — had Macbeth been born in 
the purple — fanned by the prophecy of 
the witches, nourished by the influence of 
his wife, develops itself to a degree and 
exhibits itself in a way directly opposed 
to his heroic nature and destructive of its 
very Essence. 

Grand and moving is the simplicity 
with which Shakespeare has endowed his 
hero as it manifests itself in the words 
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which Macbeth speaks after Banquo’s 
apparition : 

** Blood hath been shed ere now, i' th* olden time. 
Ere humane statute purged the gentle weal ; 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for th’ ear : the time has been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would 
die. 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders 0 % their crowns, 
And push us from our stools : this^s more strange 
Than such a murder is.” 

In ‘'Kkig Lear*' Shakespeare ^presents 
to us a strange mlxture'^of strength and 
weakness, of heroism and childlike help- 
lessness, of manly passion and childish 
wilfulness, in the figure of that royal old 
man who, too late, is compelled to go 
through the hard school of life, too late 
sees his illusions destroyed by rude reality, 
and is thus driven into jtnadness. Notl;^ 
ing can be more tragic than the fate of 
this king, who, so accustomed to un> 
bounded obedience that opposition puts 
him beside himself, nevertheless renounces 
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his power, divides his realm among his 
children, — ^and such children ! — and thinks, 
withal, that he can maintain his conse- 
quence undiminished to his death ; noth- 
ing more tragic than this man to whom 
love is such an infinite necessity and who 
yet has never known genuine love ; who 
only learns to know it when, enraged by 
his wounded sdlf-love, he has cast a being 
indispensable:' to him,*his Cordelia, from 
him, and experiences ii\ his other children 
what filial ingratitude, unnatur^ selfish- 
ness, mean ; who* first begins' to recognize 
the. world in its true shape, in all its base- 
ness, at a moment when darkness is begin- 
ning to gather over his own spirit. And 
thus Lear, with whose soul Nature with 
her varying moods seems in league, wan- 
ders forth throu^ the night — a physical, 
spiritual, moral "'night, illumined only by 
fearful lightning flashes — until he finds the 
light once more in the arms of his Cor- 
delia. But only for a short space does 
this newly regained happiness endure; 
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the light is again extinguished, a horrible 
fatality snatches his daughter from him, 
and, in the infinite despair of an una- 
vailing grief, Lear himself yields up 
his breath. And as a parallel to Lear 
Shakespeare gives us Gloucester, who has 
sinned in blind passion, and for whom the 
just gods have created of the fruit of his 
sin an instrument to scourge him with; 
who allows himself to be ensnared by the 
devilish cunning of his bastard son, Ed- 
mund, and thrusts his legitimate son, the 
noble Edgar, from him; who, like Lear, 
recognizes his injustice only when it is 
too late; who, in consequence of Ed- 
mund’s treachery, is robbed of his sight, 
and now feels his spirit, too, sinking into 
darkness, and, despairing of divine justice, 
wants to put an end to his life, but, under 
the wise and gentle guidance of his repu- 
diated son, learns the duty of sufferance, 
of humble submission to a higher power, 
and regains his faith in the gods and in 
humanity. 
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“King Lear'* is, taken as a whole, the 
mightiest work that Shakespeare pro* 
duced. It is not only the most tragic 
among his tragedies, but, at the same time, 
the one in which his power of construc- 
tion, his skill in dramatic condensation, 
achieve their greatest triumphs. In no 
other of his works do we find crowded 
together such a wealth of important char- 
acters and events. And how has the poet 
succeeded in interweaving all his motives, 
and in forming inwardly and outwardly 
a consistent unit out of all this abun- 
dance ! And how from beginning to end 
is the execution mmntalned at the high 
level of the conceptions' ^ How does the 
language of the poet rise to every situa- 
tion, every mood ! 

There is nothing which has the power 

thrill us to the innermost fibres qf our 

being like that scene where the aged 

king, falling into madness, exposed to the 

fury of the elements upon the waste 

heath, bids these elements defiance, and 
R 
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conjures them to wreak their vengeance 
upon a thankless, sinful humanity which 
his curse would destroy in the germ. 1 
say there is nothing as thrilling as this 
scene, unless it be that other scene 
where the tragic suspense, having reached 
its utmost bounds, resolves itself in 
tears when Lear and Cordelia meet 
again. 

''Lear" is also among all Shakespeare's 
tragedies the most profound. In no 
other work does the poet present the 
great world-mystery in such lofty sym- 
bols, with such remorseless truth. The 
world into which he introduces us is im- 
•pelled by wild passion, rude pleasures, 
coldly calculating egoism. In the fate 
of its inhabitants is seen clearly the hand 
of Nemesis: the wicked fall victims to 
their own crimes; but is there not also 
revealed the rule of a benign Providence 
in the fortunes of Lear, and, above all, 
in the lot of Cordelia? Or do we, per- 
haps, rather receive the impression to 
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which Gloucester lends words when he 
says: 

" As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods — 
They kill us for their sport." 

The poet does not deny a Providence, — 
he believes in a divine government of the 
world, — but he is content to worship in 
humility the mystery in which it en- 
shrouds itself. He paints the world as he 
sees it, and it appears dark to him ; but 
it is at night that the stars become 
visible. 

"Nothing almost sees miracles but 
misery,” says Kent ; but the miracle con- 
sists in this : that in misery human forti- 
tude is best developed, that virtue, like 
a lovely lily, springs forth out of the 
common slough of depravity. Gloucester 
qnly learns to know in his wretchedness 
the true worth of man and of life, and 
Lear then first experiences what love 
means. The optimism which the poet 
does not renounce even in "Lear” is of a 
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purely ethical nature ; he appeals to our 
conscience. In loud tones he preaches 
the duty of resigned endurance, of manly 
steadfastness, of strenuous moral con- 
duct; he makes us feel how the Good, 
totally regardless of any outward suc- 
cess, is in itself a thing most real, to be 
striven for above all other things. He 
strengthens our faith in virtue and incites 
us to it in figures like that of Kent, and, 
above all, in the gracious and lofty figure 
of Cordelia ; he animates us with hope in 
the eventual triumph of the good in this 
world in the fortunes of Edgar. 

The picture of the world which Shakes- 
peare presents to us is illuminated in one 
way in his tragedy, and in another in his 
comedy ; the deeply religious spirit of the 
artist is apparent in both — a religiousness 
^whose root and essence lie in his mora] 
sense, and which, therefore, does not need 
to shut its eyes to unpleasant facts. 
Shakespeare loves life and is penetrated 
with a sense of its high worth, but yet, 
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like Schiller, he is convinced that life is 
not the highest good, and he knows that 
no one can be pronounced happy before 
his death. To him the best thing on 
earth is love — self-sacrificing, active ; and 
he feels that it is infinite love which per- 
vades and animates the universe. 

With these earnest reflections, accord- 
ing with the earnestness of the time 
through which we are passing, let me 
conclude this series of lectures to which 
you have had the goodness to listen with 
such patience and such gratifying inter- 
est. I should consider myself happy did 
I dare to say that I had succeeded in 
bringing the great poet of whom I have 
been speaking somewhat closer to your 
understandings, and, above all, to your 
hearts. 


THE END. 
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The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
XSr by the Bev. Mynon Bright, MA. With Lord Brayfarooke’s Notes. 
Edited, with Additions, ^ Henry B. Whei^. y.B.A 0 vols. demy 8vo. 
wii^ Pottniti sad ivtlier I&uitratiens, lOs. 6d. each. 

V complete edition. 

Rpelyn’s Diary and' Oorrespondenoe, with the Private Cone* 
nondenoe of Oharles L and Sir Edward Nioludas, and between Sir Edward 
(Bari of dareitdon) and Sir Bioluud Browne. Bditad txm the 
Otyn ^ lia ^ by W. Biv, PJLB. With 45 En^viBga 4 vrilp. 
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A Ckssifiii Caiahgm pf SdiM Worki, 


PepTi’ Diary and Ootireipondanoe. With Life and Notes by Iiord 
Bni 7 bMKd: 6 y uid 81 SnfmT^. 4 yoli. imftU poit Stp. aOa, 

The Early Diary of Frances Burney, 1768 ■ 1778, With a Selec- 
tion from her Oomepondenoe and from the JonrnaU of her Bistcwe, Sown 
and OWlotte Burney. Bdited by innie Balne BUUu 8 toIi. demy Sto. 38i. 

The Diary and Letters of hdadame D'Arblay. As edited by her 
Hleoe, Charlotte Barrett. With Portraiti. 4 rolf . demy Sfo. SOi. 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
F4Uoir of Obrist*a OoUeg^ Cambridge Profemor of BngUidi Litemtnie at 
Kinf’e OoUege, London. Cnmwn 8to. 8e. SA eaoh. 

The Age of UUton. By J. Baa Mnllinger, M.A., and the 
Bev. J, H. B. Jfaiterfflan, 

The Age of IhTden. 2nd edition. By B. Garnett^ LL.D. 

The Age of Pope. 2nd edition. By John Dennis. 

The Age of Wordsworth. 2nd edition. By Prof. 0. H. 
Rorford, Litt.D. 

The Age of Tminyson. 2nd edition. By Professor Hogh 
Walker. 

PaiFAnnto. 

The Age of Alfred. By H. Frank Heath, Ph.D. 

The Age of Qhauoer. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seccombe. 

Ten Brink’s History of Early English Literature. 8 toIs. Small 
poflt Svo, 88. 6d. Yol. I.— (To Wiolif). TrauBlated by Horaoe N. 
Kennedy. ToL II. -^(Wldff, Chancer, Earliest Drama, Benaimhoe)* 
Transit by W. Clarke B^inion, PhD. Yol. IIt~(To the Death of 
SatreyV Edited by Profeaiw Alois BnmdL Translated by L. Dora Bohmits. 

Bevlews and Essays in EngUsh Literature. By the Bey. D. 0. 
Tovey, M.A, Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Orown8vo.58.net 


History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By E. F. Hendetson, 
PhD. Otowa m 7i. 6d. net. 


England in the Fifteenth Century. By the lateBer. W. Dmiton, V .A., 
Worodster College, Oxford. Demy 8?o. ISi . * 

History of Modem Europe, from the Taking c! Constantine^ to 
tile EftabUsbment of the CKnrman Empire, a.d. 14S8-'1871. By the late 
Dr. T. H. Dyer. AnewedB^ 6 Tols. ». ISe. 6d. 


LiTes of the Quee^ of Engbmd. From the Norman Conquest to 
too r^ of Onean Anne. By. ^os dtricklapd. Library eattionu With 
Purt^, 8 rols. demy 8va ?8. SA each Also 

a Obeal^r Edittw in « voU. Portndts, Btnall post 8to. S(k 


X^tb ofMny Que^ Of Boots. By Agnes Btadokland. WithXndes 
Sl|^toiiaipo4t8vo.i0e. 


Liw bf tito Ttidor apd Stnart Prinoesses. By Agnes Sttotidftoit 

gpiiSiyoifts^>. 



A dtass^d Caktbpti of Selected IPoAks, ii 


The Works of VlaTlua Josephus. WhiBton’s Translation . Thoroughly 
revised bj Rev. A. B. BhlUeto, M.A. With Topogr^bloal And Geogrraphioel 
Iffotes by Sir 0. W. Wilson, K*0.B. 6 vols, imaU post 8ro. 17«. 6d. 


Ooxe’s M^uoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. 3 vola. With Por- 
traits. Small post 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 

Atlas or ihi Plahb or Ma&lboboitoh*b OAMrAiona. 4to. lOa 6d. 

History Of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small post 6vo. Ss. 6d. eaob. 


Gibbon’s Deoline and Fall of the Roman Hmplre. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Tarionun Notes. With Index, Haps, and Portrait. 
7 vols. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. each. 

Oregorovius’s History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Translated ^ Anide Hamilton. Grown 8vo. Vols. I., 11., and III., each 6f. 
net VoL lY., in 2 parts, 9s. net Yol. Y., in 8 parts, 9s. net. 

Guizot’s History of Civilisation. Translated by W. Hazlitt. 8 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post 8to. 3s. 6d. each, 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 8 vols. With Portraits, 
Small post 8vo. 8f. Od. eaoh. 

MaohlavelU’s History of Florenoe,. the Frtnoe, and other Works, 
With Portrait Small post 8vo. 8s. Sd. 

Martineau’s (Harriet) History of Sngland, from 1800-1815. Bm. 

post 8vo. Ss. Sd. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peaoe, ad. 1615«46. 4 vols. 

Small post 8 to. 3s. 6d. eaoh, 

Menzel’s History of Germany. With Portraits. .8 vols. Small 
poattro. Ss. Sd. eadfau 

Mlohelet’s Luther’s Autobiography. Transla^ by William Ifazlitt. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 60. 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indioa* 

tions to the f%ht ot the King in 1791. Small post 8vo. 8s. 60. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
With Portrait of Napoleon as Xiret OonsnL Small post 8vo. 8s. 60. 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republlo. A new Edition, with Intro- 
dnothm by Honoure D. Conway. 8 vcdi. Small post 8ro. 8s. 60. each, 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 8 vols. 
With Portraits. Small post 8vo. 3f. 60. eacih. 
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.STANDARD BOOKS. 

(SeeaUo * Biography and Hktoryt* ^ Poetry^* <J^eion,’ <^c.) 
Addlson'f Worki. With the Notes of Bishop Hurd. Edited hj 

H. <). Bohn. 6 Toll. With Portrait nnd Plates. SmaUpostBro. 8i. 6d.eaoh. 

Bacon’s Essays, and Moral and Historical Works. Edited by J. Deyey. 
With Portrait. Snull post 8ro. S«. 6d. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. B vols. With Portrait. Small 
post Bvo. 8i. 6d. each. 

Bnrke’s Works and Speeohes. 8 yols. Sm. post 8vo..8i. 6d. each. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited, Mth Notes, by the 
Her. JL R. BhiUeto, M.A, and an Intsodnetion by A. H. Bnllea; 8 ?ol|. 
Demy 8vo. with binding deslgiied by Gleeion White, 81s. 6d. net. Also a 
Cheap Edition, in 8 role. 8nuui post Bvo. 8s. 8d. each. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. Edited by T. Ashe. 6 vols. With Por- 
trait. Smail post 8yo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Defoe’S Koyels and MlsoeUaneous Works. 7 rols. With Portrait. 
Small post 8 to. 8s. 6d. each. 

Dunlop’s History of Proae IPLotlon. Bevised by Henry Wilson. 
8 TOls. Small pc^ 8ro. 5s. each. 

Emerson’s Works. 8 yols. Small post 8yo. 8s. 6d. each. 

Ooldsmlth’i (0.) Works. Edited by J. W. M. Gibbs. 6 yols. With 
Portrait. Small post 8to. 8s. 6d. each. 

Cray’s I«etters, New Edition, by the 'Bey. D. 0. Tovey, M. A. 

[In the press. 

Haslitt (WlUlam). Lectures and Essays. 7 yols. Small post 8vo* 
8s. 6d. each. 

trying (Washington). Complete Works. 18 yblA With For* 

tSHtiiae. Esoall post 8to. 8s. Sd. each. ^ 

Lamb^ Essays of EUa anAjEllsna. With Poiltaii Small post 

^ST0,8s.«d, 

Looks (Jolm). PhllosophlOBl Works. Edited by J. A. Bt. John. 

Brola. With Portrait. Small poet 8ro. 8s. Sd. each. 

liBI (Mm Stuart). Essays. OoUeoted from yarious sooroerby 
J.W^ IUGS^ 8i^poBt8ro. 8s*6d. 

Mmcm% Prose Wotks. 8 ytds. With 

PortrsEi. 8m^poit8yo,8s, SAcaoh, 

PyonVs a%th^ BOiltM** ByBey.P. Mshony. (k»yri(|^ edttioo. 
toiaipoife8re.8i. 



A Classified Catalogue oj Sduhd Works, 
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Swift (JonaUMm). Proie Worlui. Edited hj Temple Soott With 
tvtrodaet'oii hr W: S. H. Lacky* ILP. la 10 toIiumi. BaiaU port 8to. 
Si, 6d. each. 


VoL Talo of a Tub,* 'Tbe Battle of the Booka,* and other early 
workf. Edited bj Temtde Soott« With Biographical Introduction bj W. B. U. 
Lecky, 1(.P. With Portridt and Paoiimiie. 

. YoL IL-*The Journal to Stella/ Edited by F. Bylaad, H.&. With a 
FaoBiatUe Letter and two Poitralti tS Stella. 


Yol. ni.~Writinga on Bt'ligioD and the Ohuroh. 
With a portrait in pbotogratare after JerVa*. 


Edited by Temple Soott. 

[2a thapraiS. 


Walton’s (laaalL) Angler. Edited by Edward Jesie. With 229 

Engraviaipi on Wood and BteeL Bmall port Bro. 5e. 


White’s Katoral Hlatory of Selborne. Edited by Edward Jesse* 

With 40 Portralti and Coloured Plates. Bmall port Bro. 5s* 

Young (Arthur). TraYela In Trance during the Years 1767-89. 

Edited by ]C.&tbam*EdwardB. With Portrait. BmaU port Bro. Sa 6d* 

Tour in Ireland during the years 1776-9. Edited bt A 

W. Hutton, Librarian, National Liberal OlUb, 'Vnth Bibliography by J, p, 
Auderson. Index and Map. 2 tola. Small post Bro., Ss. dd. eaah. 


Hugo (Victor). Dramatlo Works. Hemani-^Ray Blas->The Sing’s 
Dirersiofn. Translated by Mrs. N6wt<ni Crosland and F. L. Bloui. Small 
port Bro. 8s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical Translated by Tarious Writers, cob 

looted by J.H.L.Williama With Portrait. Small port Bro. 8i. 6d. 

MoUdre's Bramatio Works. Translated by 0. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

With Portrait. Small posiVTO. Si. Od, each. 

Montaigne'S Essays. Cotton’s Translation. Edited .by W. C. 

Hoslitt. S Tols. Sniall post Bro. 3^. 6d. each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, Translated by Hr. Kugcnt. He- 

rised by J. Y. Prichard. 2 vols. With Portrait. Small post Bro. Sa Sd. each. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. Translated by C. Eegan Paul. Smtdl post 

Bro.8s. 6d. 

Baoine's Tragedies. Translated hj B. Bruce Boswell 2 yols. With 

0 Portrait Small post Bro. 3s. 6d. eaoB. 

aoethe’s Works. Including his AuteUngrai^y aud AnnalB, Dramatic 
WorkoB, Poems and BaUads, Nords andTmSi, Wilhelm 11010161/0 Apprentice* 
ship and Trarel^ Tour in Italy, Misoeilaaeons TrareU, Early oud Mtsodk 
laneoua Letters, Oorrespondence with BohEler and Belter, and Conretvations 
with Bckermaim and Soret TransUted by J. Ozeufonl, Anna Swanwick, 
B. B. Boylan, B. A BOw^, Sir Walter Sooit, Edward Ball, L. Bora 
Bohmitx, A D. Grterldge, and A Bogers. 13 rols. With Portraite. Small 
port Sro^ Si. 3d. each, 

^ Fault Qennan Text widi Hayward's Prose Translation and 

Notes. BerisadwithliittoduotloiibyDr. 0. ABudiheim. Sm. post Bro, 5i. 

Betne’i Foems. Trandatedby E. A Bowring. Bm. post flvo. 8#. 6dt 
iTraYd^PlotQxeB. Translated by Francis Btoir, With Hip. . 
Sttatt port 8ro.tk 3d, 




14 A Classified Caialogue of SeUOei Works, 

Lessing’s Dnunatlo Works. Edile4 by Ernest Bell. 2 yoIm, With 
Portrait. SmiUl post 8to. Ss. 6d. each. 

— < — ^ Laokoon, Dramatlo Notes, iko. Translated by E. 0. Beesley 
and Belen Zimmem. Bdited by Bdword BeUL With Prontispieoe. SmaU 
post 8vo, 8». 6(1. 

l^htev (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm, post dvo. 8s. 64. 

— ^ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces (SlebenlEss). Translated 
by Li0at.>Col. A. Ewinff. Small post 8to. 8s. 6d. 

BohlUer’s Works. Induding the History of the Seren Tears’ War, 
Eerolt in the Netherlands, Ao., Dramatic and Poetical Works^wd Aesthe- 
tiool and Philosophioal Bms- Translated by Ber. A. J, W. Horrisoa, 
A. Lodge, B. A. Bowrimr. J. Cmnrohill, 8. T. Ooleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others. 7 vols. W^ Fortraita Smnll post 8vo. 8s. 6d. each. 

F. Bohlegers Lectures, and other Works. 5 rols. Small post 
8vo« 88. ^ each. 

A. W. Bohlegers Lectures on Dramatlo Art and Idteratore. 
Translated 1^ the Ber. A. J, W. Morrison. Small post 8ro. 8». 6d. 


Alflerl’s Tragedies. Trandated by E. A. Bo\fring. 2 yols. Snudl 
peat Bfo. 3i 6d. each. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Furloso, Ao. Translated by W. S. Boso. 2 vols. 
With Pmrtrait and 8t Steel Rngmyings. SmaU post 8vo. 6«. eaoh. 

Dante. Translated by Bey. H. F. Cary. With Portrait. SmaU 
post 8 yd. 3s. dd. 

Translated by X* C. Wright. With Flaman’s Hlustratione. 
SmaU post 8 yo. 5s. 

The ItaUan Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 

By Dr. Oorlyle. The POrgotorio* By W. S. Dngdale. Sm. postSfO. 5 s. each* 

Petrarch’S Bonnets, and other Poems. Translated by various hands. 
With Life by Thomas OompheU, and Portrait and 15 Steel BngraYlnga 
Bmsll post 8 yo. 5 s« 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Ddltered. Translated Into English Spensorian 

Tm by J. H. Wlffen. With Woodonti and 8 Steel ItagraTings, SmsE 

^ 

Otteoith.* lAUdad. IfidUe’i TranriaUwi nviMd Ity B. B. HpArm. 
SmaU post 8Y0.8s.dd. . . m, 

j^tttonlnua (Marcus Aurelius). The Thoughts of. Translated 
, ^em^r with Notes. Blagraphloal Sket^ Introdnotoiy Bis» on the 
PkUosoi^, and &dex. By Oeorge L^, MiA. New edim. Printed at 
\ ^ CHamk Presa, on hud*nm^ papw, and hooad In bnekrom. Pott 

UplotetuA 3>|fl00uirses of, with the Encheiridion and Frag* 

in^temkr^. 8 tolf, Pott Syo. Ids. dd. (Or in Bo^s tSSwiosl I^^ry, 
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Plato'* SJatogoe*, t«{eiiiiig to th* Trial and DoaUi of dociaias, 
Vlio ApologTt Onto and Phmdo. Tran»lat«d the late WUUam 
WhewdU B.D. Printed at the Ohiewiek Preis on hand'inede paperi and 
bound in bnekran. Pott 8ro., 4e. 6d. *, 

Horaoe. Tli# Odes and Oarmen Saeculare. Translated into English 

Yerie by the late John Ctonington, M.A. 11th edition. Fcap.8TO.3e.6dl 

The Satires and X|)lstles. Translated into English Verse ’ 

by John Oonington, M.A. 8th edition. S«. 6d. 


Dictionaries and Books of Beference. 


Webster's IntematlonBl DlotloBarF of the SSngUsh Language, 
being the anthentio edition of Webster'e Unabridged Di^onaryi oomprlting 
tho iseuofl of 1847a 1864, andl880, now thoroughly roTlMKl and enlargod under 
the miperTision Of Noah Fortw, D.lXi XiL.D., of Yale Unirernty, with 
Valnahie Literary Appendioee. Ifedluni 4to. 2118 nagoi, 3AOO Woodeute. 
Cloth, U lie. 6d.i h^£ oelf, 21 2f.} half nimiiw 2l! Se.! fall oalf, 2L 8e. 
AIro in 2 Yolfl. doth, 11. 14e. 

The Standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of the Britisb Isles. 

The Standard in the United States Ctovemmait Printing Offioo. 

Proepeotusee with spedmen pages sent free on applioatioa. 

Webster's Brief International Biotionary. A Prononndng Dio- 
tionaty of the Bngllsh Langnage. Abridged from Webster's Inteomational 
Diotioiuuy. With 800 lUnstratioiuL Demy 8 to. 3s. 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jaigon, and Cant By A. Bandre and 

0. G. Lele^ 2 toIs . Medinm 8vo. 7s. 6d, each. 


A Blographloal and Critloal Dtotionary of Painters and XngrtTers. 

With a list of Oiphen, Honograms, and Ifarks. By Miehael Bryui. Im- 
perial Sto. New edition, thoronghly rerised and enlarged by B. B. Grares 
(of the British Mnsoum) and Walter Armstrong. 2 toIs. Imperial 8 to. 
baokram, SI. 3s. 

A Blographloal Diotlonary. Containing Ooncise Notioes (upwards 
of U,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages aw Oonntries, and mort partion- 
larly of Distingoished NatiTts of Great Britain and Irelaml. By Thompson 
OoMtr, F.B.A With a new Supplement, bringing the work down to 1883. 
Stus. Crown Sto. 5s. eadh. 


•Kluge’s Ktymologloal Dlotionavy of the Oeraian , _ 

by J. F. DaTis, D.Idt- If. A. ^ C beap Sdltiom Orewn Mo. 7a 63. 

Gilxnm’s Teutonlo Mythology, fianslatei from the 4th edition, 


Freneh and XngUsh Dictionary. By F. E. A. Oase. Sfb edition, 

reoet end considerably enlarged. Large Sto. half-bnckram, 12a Sd. 

A Fodket Dietioaary. 16mo. 57tb Thomand. 2i. 6d. 


SfHonyihi end Antonyms of tlie KngHih Tianguage* CoUeoied 

a^f^ontraited. 3)ytheUM Yen. C- J.da^K,A. 8sBall^8T0.5t. 



xi A Ckusifiti CttM^ ij SAt(ki W«Aa. 

SlBonnu Bboxinlnated. A IMetionMy irf BxiioBjinMU Wodi in 
tha BagUili Lanffoaga, ilunriiif the aoannte rigriffloation of irordi of abailar 
natalBg, Illiutn*!ed witii Qiiiotaticmf from StaBdaird Ifrltna. Tao. 0. J. 
SktlulLA. lUU ad l^tha Bar* fi. 1C.A., of BdM Oollaga« 

Ozforo. X)asiy Bvo. iM, 

A Siito!r7 of Boman Utmtore. By Prolesaor W. S. Tenffel. 
Mdi aditlon« rerlaa^ iHib oomidarabla Additiona* by Profaanr L. 8diwabe. 
^hasdatad by Qt. 0. W. Warr, ILA., Profeaaor of Olaaaiaal Idteratare at 

• Kbug^i OoUe^ London. 2 tou. Madinm 8ro. 15t. aadi. 

borpui Poetarom Latlnorumi a le aliiiqne denno xecognitomm et 
bmi laoUonnm vaiiatete inatraotornin, adidit Jobannai Paroival Poitgate. 
Toll Largo port 4to.2U net. Or in 2 parti, paper 

liowndes’ Bibliographer's Maniial of XngUsh Lltmtura. Ea- 
lanrad edition, by H. G. Bohn. 0 Tola. Saudi p^ Sro. 6a. aaoh ; or .4 vdla., 
ban moroooo, 21. 8a. 

A. Diotionaiy of Boman Oolns, BepaUioan and Imperial. Oom- 
aaanoad by the late Bath W. SteTenaq^ F.BwL, rariied in part by 0. Boabh 
Smith, P.SJL, and eomoletad by P* w. Madden, M.EjI..S. With npwarda 
of 700 angraTingi on wo 'd, chiefly azeonted by tha late f . W. Fairhplt, F.S.iU 
8fo.8L2i. 

Eenhrey's Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the assent 
time, Kew and reriaed edition. 0. F. Kaaiy, ILA., F.B.A. With an 
Historical Introdnotlon by tha Editor. Small port 8 to. 0t. 

Humphreys’ Coin CoUeotoris Manual, or Guide to the Numlsmatie 
StadantintbeFormniionof aCMiinrtof Coins. ByH. N. Hnmnhreya. With 
Index and npwards of 140 lUnrtrations on Wood and SteeL 8 toIs. Small 
port Sfo. 6i. each. 

Clark’S Xntroduotlon to Heraldry. 18th edition. Berised and 
Enlarged by B. Planchd, Bpnge Choiz. With nearly 1000 lUnitrations. 
Small post 8 to. Si. i or with the SliutratioBS Oolonred, half-moroooo, roz- 
bargh, Ui. 


ART AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

ftir Edward BrnneJones, Bart A Beoovd and Beriew. By 
Maloolm BaU. IUnrtrated with orar 100 Bapcodnotlotta of the moat popular 
puntings, drawings, and dertgns to the Arurt* 8rd edition, with nading 

, daEgM by Gleason Wldta. %aHOolombiar 8 T 0 ^ 8 U net 

JObM Kticm: h]i tdftud WMki. By A. I?. Bdto. mol-' 

mieile, Lord Leighttm, BJELA. An Bluitrated Chzmiide. By 
En^ BhyL WllliJbiMai^ by F. G. Stephens. Hbntratad with 15 
PhotocmT^andliEcib^ Soper to^4to.8L Si, 

By 

Beptodnrtiont in balf>tdaaordertgns 
*to WWnEo^ »ad a Qolgared Frontisrii^ *»d Portislt 


tThomai Gainsborough: his Lifs and Woript By Hm, Arilmr 

SSL*"B£iJf8StMS*tir^ *“ ***“«»rT «* 
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The Art of Velasquez. A Critical Study. By B. A. M. Stevenfoii. 

With ae^otogranuwaaidlSO other IlluBtrotioaf. Small royal 5g.net. 

Baphael's Madonnas, and other Great Pictares. Beproduoed from 
the Orainal Paintiu^ps. With a Life of Baphael, and an Account of hig 
Ohief Worka. By Karl K4ro^. With 54 llln«trationg, inclading 9 Photo- 
gravnree. Small Oolombier 8ro. 21a. net. 

The Glasgow School of Painty. By David Martin. With Intro- 

dnotion by VraociB Kawbnry. With Beprodnct one of pointings by W. Y. 
Maogreror, James Guthrio. James Lavery, E. A. Waltou, E. A. Hornel, and 
many others. Boyal 8ro. Ida* 6d. not. 

Masterpieoea of the Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell (K. D’Anvere). With 43 foil-page Illustration8» including 8 
Photogramree. Small Oolombier 8to. 21a. net. 


Bell (Sir 0.) The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Pine Arts. By Sir Oharlea Bell, K.U. 7th edition, 
reyiaed. Small post 8vo. 5a. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. A new Series of Handbooks on the great 
Oathedrala. Bdited by Gleeaon White and B. F. Strange. Well illnatrated. 
Oloth, la. 6d. each. 8w Pago 85. 

Blomfleld (B.) A History of Henalssanoe Arohiteoture id 
England. A.D. 1500-1800. By Beginald Blomfield. M.A. With 160 11 ns- 
tramona drawn by the Aotbor.and SO Plates fromJPhotographs and Old Priuts 
and Drawings. Imperial 8ro. 2 toIs. 50a. not. 

Blozam (M. H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecolesiastloal Arohl- 
tecture. By M. H. Bloiam. With nnmerons Woodcuts by Jewitt. llth 
•didao. drown 8ro. 2 rols. 15a. Companion Yolnmo on OHUROH YBBT- 
MBim. 7a. Od. 

BiTan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. With a List of Gjrphers. Honograms, and Harks. By IBohael 
Bryan. Hew edition, thorownly revised and enlarged by B. B. Graves, 
of the British Hnseum, and Walter Armstrong, B.A. 2 vois. imperial 8vo. 
Inudan^m, 81. Sa. 

Bum (E.) Axudent Rome and Its Neighbourhood. An Illustrated 
Handbook to the Ruins in the Olty and the Oampagna. By Bobert Bum, 
« H.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ' Rome and the- 
Oampagna,' do. With nnmerons lUnstrations. 7s. 6d. 

* 1 ,* 4%is volume is also issned hi limp red doth, with Hap Pooiket, for the 
oouvanienoe of Travellers. 


Oonnoisaeur Sexies. Edited by Gleeson White. ^ 

Hiatt (0. T. J.) Picture Posters. A Hsndbool <m the His- 
tory of the ninstrated Plaoasd. With numerous Reproduetiona of the most 
egtIrtioesampliaeQf aU oonntriea- By 0. T. J. Hiatt. 8vo. I8s. M. net 

Strange (S. P.) Japanese ZUustmtidn. A History of the 

ArttolWootoddiw and Odour Printing to IMward F. Stram 

H.J.8. With 8 Cdound Wes anOl other lUnstrations. Dsmy Svo. 

Watson (B. M.) The Aft of the Houss. By Bosamond 

HarrlotlWaltKm. mutratsil. DaBiiy8ve.ei. het 
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IS J diasHfiti dataUiM cf&kctd 


Oonnolsseur SexiM^onUmted, 

meaUey (H. B<) Biltiah HistoriMl PorMlta. Some 

Notei on Uie Pointed Portrolto of ^bmted Qbanoken. Bi & B. Wbo^. 
With 71 lUnetnitiono toJm direct from the Originoli nt the aotioiMl Portnut 
Chdier? end eloewlimc* lOe. 6dL net* 

WUliamson <G. O.) Portrait Idlniatiiroif from the time of 
SCoIb6in(m)tothatofmrWilUftmBoMj[l^^ 1 HaadbotA for OoUaoton. 
By Q. 0. Wimamoon, Litt. D, With 184 ninatxiitioni. lte.ed.not. 

iOrane (W.). The Baeea of Design. By Walter Orane. With BOO 
HIiDrtraiione. Medinm Sro. 

DeooraUve Dlustratlon of Boohia. iSfee Ex-Libris Series. 

Oumiingha 2 n*a LiTes of the Most Eminent Brttlah Painten. A 
now edition, with Hotel and Siiteen fresh IdTOi. Bj Mrs. Heaton. StoIs. 
Riian post Sro. te. Sd. each. 

Deiamotte (P. H.) The Art of Sketohtng from Nature. Bj 
P. H. Deiamotte. Uhutrated by S4 Woodcnti and 80 (hteted Plates, 
arranoj^ proffreiilvely, from Wate^oolonr Drawings far Pronk B. W. CkKdce, 
B.X>3irtln7YarIe]r, De Wint, and the Author. Hew ^tion. Be^ 4to. Sis. 

Demmin’e Illustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the 
Barliest Period. By Anotute Demmin. Translated bj 0. C. naok, ILA. 
With niarlj 8000 lUnitrationi. Small post Bro. 7i* 6d. 

Dldron’s Christian Iconography. A History of Christian Art in the 
ICiddla Ages. Translated from the French, with addittons, ho., by Margaret 
Stblns. 8 vols. small post Sro. 5s. each. 

Endymion Series of Poets. lUottrated by B. Anning Bell and 
ByamBhaw. SsspsgeS. 

Sx*I4bri0 Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 

English Book-Plates (Andent and Modem). By Egiarton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With more than 800 lUnstratfoiw. ML ^tlon. 
10s. 6d. net. 

B'rench Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly BOO 
lUntrationr. 8ad edition, revised snd enlarged. 8s. Sd. net 

German Book-Plates. By Dr. Heinrioh Pallmann and G. 
Barensoni^ Dennis. With munerons XBnstrations. [PrigwiiHf. 

American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter Allen. WitiS 
Bibliography by BbebHewdlHewin8,andnnmeroaiI]lastraMoM. Ite.6d.n10k 
Ladies' Book-Platfs. ByKomaLabpueliere. Wlthniiiaisoiui 
ISnitrationi. Ba 6d. net * 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With IgS lHBBbm- 
tkms, jnclndtog * in eolonr and 1 oopporplata 10a 6d. not 

The Decorative Dlustratlon of Books. By Walter Omnt. 
With aoin;^ ISO Dhttltitlons. lOaSknet 

Book DlnstraUon. By Joseph IWimalt WHh ITS 
, IBnahndons. lOa 6d. not 

Do n k h l ndba g ii , ^ and Wew*^ 3^ Biandet Metihewa. With 

DntwW Xdltie PiiBion. INstedfremsisieotopee taken im 
llnoejiind wd e d f b fasfca. WBhlatredeetimtyAailteltefiliiii 6a Mk 
IhiShCit’a.Ock^^ AfiOfetcsyof Diesstetlie setdof 

awfomnssn w*w a«w»Tg n iii gii a>Angk •vesaisa powefkaaeeia* 
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Pltamuu Xieotures on Smalptm, »■ deUvered before the Piemdent 
and Memben of Uie EqtsI Aeadeinj. By J. Ilazmaii« B.A« With 63 FLMm. 
Heir edittoB. Bmall post 8to. 6s. 

IHtty (M^) The Book of Sun-dials. OoUeoted by Mrs, Alfred 
G«Aty, Xldited bT Horatio K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. With munerons 
nhunrations. 8ra edition. Foap. ito. 15s. 

Beaton (Mn.) A Conolse History of Fainting. By Mrs. Charles 

Heaton. Heir ecUtion, revlead, by Oosmo Honkhonse. Small post 8ro. Ss, 

Law (B.) A Short History of Hampton Court By Ernest LaW| 

BA. With nnmerons Illoftratlons. Orown Sro. 7s. ed. net. 

Leonardo da Vlnol’s Treatise on Fainting. With a Life of Leonardo. 

Hew edition, reriaed, with nnmeroiu Plates. Small post Sro. 5s. 

ICoody (F. W.) Lectures and Xtessons on Art. By the late F. W. 
Moody, Inatmotor in Deooratire Art at South Kensington Mnaenm. Witb 
Biagxiuna to iUnitrate Oompotition and other matters. 5th edition. Demy 
Sto. sewed, 4s. 6d. 

Patmore <0.) Frlndple In Art. By OoTentry Patmore. 2nd edition. 

Vo^. 8ro. 5s. 

Petit (J. T.) Arohiteotural Studies in France. By the Ute Bev.. 
J. T. Petit, P.8.A. New edition reiriaed by Bdward Bell, tf.A., F.S.A. 
foap. 4to* with 260 Hlnatrations, l5s. net. 

Planch^'B History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to 
the close of the Blghteenth Century. By J. R. PlanohS, Somerset Herald. 
With Index and upwards of 400 lUastrations. Small post 8ro. 5s«. 

Prior <E. S.) History of Giothio Alt in England. By E. B. Prior. 

Hhuitratea hr C. Horsley and others. Imperial Sro. [In (he Press. 

Benton <S.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Edward 

Bstttonu With nnmeroiu lUnstrations from 0ems and Seels. Foap,8T0.8a.6d. 

Boberts (W.) Memorials of Christie's. By W. Boberts. With 

64 OoUotype Beprodnotions and Coloured Frontlfpi^ 8 roll. 8ro.25s.net. 

Stokee (Kdrgaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A 
POgiuuffe in Seemh of Testtgee of tiie Irish Saints in Franee. With nnme. 
rA lUnitratkms. By Haegseet Btdees, Hon. M.B.I. A Fosp. 4to. 18i. net. 

Strange (B. F.) Alphabets. A Handbook of Lettering for the use 

ef AvtistSf AreldteetB, and Btodents, With 800 Blastrations. OrewaBro. 5e, 

Tasarl's Lives. A Selection of Seventy of the Lives. Edited and 

* asmotetedin the light of modern disoororiee by B. H. sad H. W. Blafhfleid 
end A A Hopkins. Blnsttated. 4Tols.pott4to.36s.net. 

Ww (T.B.) Beliques of OUL London. Drawn in lithography by 
T, A Wsy. With Introdnotion and Bsplanatoiy Letterpress by A B* 
WhsaSleyrFA A Demy 4to. SU net. 

Latsr Behques of dd^ Londmi. By tiie same artist and 

efitor, ])amy4to.Slaxiet ^ 

Wedsmre (F,) BtdUbog In Ibtidmid, By Fiedeckk WedausA 

WilhiiammoBs.l]lnstrKtlQBi. BsBa]14ilo*8s.6i.iwti 


eeson). Practical Designing. AHutdbookcathePie- 
of Woddat IkmwW showing the TaedmW 

MHMiitsBs OK aegMcnunui aao. uwi msMrtui eauMOffo, ssaeqr 
Si BM iy SS m ScdedltiOtt, 64, 
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THEOLOQy. 

Eempls. On the Imitation of Christ A New Translation* 
Br the Bt. Ber. H* Goodwin, D.D.‘ 8rd edibinn. With fine 0bed BngimTlng 
after Guido, d«. 6d. j without the Baf rarlBg, 2«. 04. Cheap edition, la. oloth | 
64. lowed. 

Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament With a oritksally revise 
Text] a Digeet of Turious Readingi; Marginal Boferenoti to Verfanl and 
Idiouatio Gauge t Prolegomena t m a Criti^ and Bxegetioal O omBtfn i t a r j. 
For tho Gae ot TheoU^oal Studeato and Miniaten. Br the late Hoirjr 
Alford, D. D., Dean of Oanterbni 7 . 4 roll. 8ro. 6L 2a Sold leparatelj. 

The Kew Teistament for EngUsh Beaders. Containing the 

Antboriaed Yeraion, with additional Oorreotiono of BeadlMi and Bandennga. 
Marginal Beferencea, and a Critioal and Bbcplanatorj Commentary. In 4 
Parti, 21. 140. 6d. Sold lepaiately. 

Augustine (St): De OiTitate Dei. Books XI. and XII. By the 
Ber. Henry Gee, B.D., F.8.A. I. Text only, 2a. IX. Introduction, Literal 
Tiaailation, and Botes, 3i. 

— — In Joannis EYangelium Traotatus. XXiy.-XXYlI; Edited 
hy the Ber. Henry Gee, B.D., F.B.A., la 64. Also the TrasuBlation by tiie 
liM Ber* Canon H. Brown, la 64. 

Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament For the 
Use of Theol^eal Students and the Upper Forms in Sohoola. By A. 0. 
Barrett, M.A., Cams CdUege. 6th edition, rerised. Foap. 8f>o. 5a. 

Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Schools. 
By the. Ber. Canon Barry, D,D«, Principal of King’s OoU^ London. 10th 
edition. Foap. 2s. 

Bede's Bodeaiastieal History* end the Anglo-Saxon Chyoniele. 

Bdltedby Bev. Dr.GBea With Map. Small post 8ro. 5s. 

Bilks (T, R.) Hprea BYangeliose, or the Internal Eyidenos of the 
Go^ Hirtory. By the Ber. T. B. Birks, M.!., late Hon. Capon oIJSiy. 
Edited by the Ber. H. A. Birks, MX, late Sobour of Trin. OolL, OanA. 
Demy 8to. lOs. 64. . 


Bleek (F.) An Intrpdnptlon to the Old Testament By.Enedrioh 

Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek and Adolf Kamphausen. . Tmjisliiled from 
the Second Edition of tiieGerman by G. Ht Yenaolee, under the rupamnon 
of tha Ber. E. Yenahlei» Besideotiary Canon of Lincoln. Bid edraOB* with 
OoRBOtione. With Index. 2toU.10a 


Idtirbldga (Bay. B.) LitOrcdes and Offloea of the Ghuroh Air the usA 

of li^lish BeadtiMn:i]liistni.tlon of the Growth and PetotloBal^Talaadl the 

The PaHhh Fziaei’s Bo6M of Offices and Instrnhtjk}^ for 

m Stek; Appendix of tteiMtarbad OooailOna! 0flki^ mam, 
thosoai^ mised, with nraoh ad^tional Sinanpost6vo.Aa 

TbrilwM tat MMM. 8, th. M. J.hn inDlui BMok.' 8.IX, Vau 
*»■*■ ■ The Oaniif of the Oonvptfoa ef •!)» TxedUtjUiiMl ioA of 
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Denton (W.) A Oommentary on the Ooep^s and Eplatles for tlio 
Sundays and other Holy Bays o( the Ohristiaa Year, and on the Acts of the 
A|> 0 (it]«B. By the B«t. W. Benton, M.A., Worcester Oollefire, Oxford, and 
Inonmfaent of 8t. Bartholomew'B, Cripplegate. In 7 tols. eaon Os. 

Snsebliu. Eodealaetloal History. Translated by Bev. 0. F. Cruse. 6t. 

Gamier (T. P.) Ohuroh or Dissent P An Appeal to Holy Soripiure, 
addres^ to Bisseuten. By T. P. Gamier, late iralow of All Souls’ OoUege, 
Oxford 2od edition. OrownSvo. 2s.: in stiff paper oorer for distribotion, Is. 
Haidwlok (0.) History of the Artioles of Beligion. By Charles 

Hardwick, lird edition rerlsed. 5s. 


Hawkins (Canon). Family Prayers:— Containing Psalms, Lessons, 
and Prayers, for erery Morning and Brening in the Week. By the late B«v. 
Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paol'i. SOth edition. Foap. ^o.ls. 

Book (W, F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 

EdiM by the late Very Bey W. F. Hook, D.B., Dean of Ohiohester. 

‘ Berised ^tlon. 2 vols. Foap. Sro. Large type. 14s. Also 2 toIs. Sdmo, 
Cloth, 5s. : ooU, gilt edges, 9.i. 

The Christian Taught by the Churoh’s Servloes. Bevised 

edition. Foap. 8ro. Large type, 6s. 6d. Eojul 82mo. Oioth, 28. 6d. 
oalf , gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

- Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Dally Use on 
each Day of the Week, aooording to the stated Honrs of Prayer. 8th 
edition. lOmo. Cloth, red edges, 2s; oolf, gilt edges, 2s. Cheap edition, 3d. 

Humphry (W. G.) An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. Hnmphry, B.D., late Fallow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Frelmndary of St Paul’s, and Vicar of St. 
Mortln'i-iu-tbe-Fields. 6th edition. Foap. 8yo. Is. 

Latham (H.) Pastor Pastonun; or, the Schooling of the Apostles 
onr Lord. By the Eer. Henry Latham, H.A., Hsster of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 3rd edition. Crown 8yo. Os, dd. 

The Risen Master. A Sequel to Pastor Pastonun. 


A Servloe of Angels. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, ^ 

Lewln (T.) The Life and Epistles of Si Paul. By Thomas Lewin, 
M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barfi8tor'at.Law. 5th edition. 
Illnstrated with nnmerons nna Engrayings on Wood, Maps, and Plans. 
2 yo^ Bemy 4to. 21. 


ifftTiiw (S.) Guide to the Textual Orltioism of the New Testament. 

By Bey. E. MUlar, M. A. Oxon, Beotor of Bnoknoll, Bioester. Crown 8ro. 4s. 

Mdns^ (Dr.) Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hytons, 
and Litanies on the Lost Seyen Wo^ of our Lord. 4tb editi<m. Cloth, red 
edges, Is. 

— — Near Home at Last A Poem. 10th thousand Cloth, zed 

edges. Imp. 82mo. 2s. 6d. 

Our New Vicar; or, Pldn Words about Bitual and Parish 

Work; Foap.8ro. 11th edition. 2A 6d. 

— The Winton Ohuroh Catechism. Questions and Answers on 

the Teaching of the Chi^iehCateohism. 4th edition. 38mo. dloth, 3s. 

PasoaL The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. Translated from the Text 
of ][. Angnste Molinier by 0. Kegon Paul. 8s. 6d, 

Translation, with 

r the Bight Ber.J.J, 
Vol L 8tb edition. 


Perowne (Bp,) The Booh of Psalms; a New 

Introdnottons and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. B] 
Stewart Perowne, B.B., QOduni of Woreestor. 8yo. 
rerlsed, IBs. Vol. 11. 8t1i editfon, rerised» IBs, 
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f&towne (Bp.) The Sootk of BuOma. An abridged Edition for 
Solioch and Prirate fitttdentg. Grown 8to. 9tb edition* Kh. 6d. 

Peareon (Bp.) Bzpositlon of ihe Cree4< Edited by E* WaBordi 

M.A. 58 . 


yrudentlus. Seleoted Paseagea, with Verse Translations oh the 
mpoeite pagea B/ the Uet. F. St. John Thaokeray* Into AsBistMitlltwter* 
Golfege. Grown 8ro. 78. Od. 

Badler (M. F.) The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Bev. K. F. 
Sadleri Rector of Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. With I7otei,!0rltloal 
and Praotloali and Two Maps, 6th edition. Grown 8»o. 7a 6d. 

The Gospel of St Mark. 4th edition. Grown Svo. 7t. 6d. 

The Gospel of St Ltike. 4th edition. Grown 8vo. 9i. 

The Gospel of St John. 6th edition. OiownBvo. 7t. 6d. 

The Ante of the Apostles. 4th edition. Grown Stq. 7«. 6d. 
St Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans. 3rd edition. Grown 8 yq. 
78. 6d. 

at Paulas Eplsties to the Oorinthlaps. Snd edition. Grown 

8ro. 78. 6d. 

St Paul's Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 

PhlUppians. 3rd edition. Grown 8vo. Os. 

, - St Paul’s Epistles to the Ooloislani, Thessalonians, and 

Timothy. 2nd edition. Grown 8ro. 68. 

St. Paul’s Bplsties to Titos, Philemon, and the Eebrewe. 

Slid edition. Crown 8n). 6i. 

The EpisUes of SS. dames, Peter, John, and dude. 

2nd edition. Grown 8to. 6a 

_ The Bevelati<m of St dobn the EiTlne. With Notes 

Gritieal and Praotioal, and Introdnotion. 2nd edition. 68. 

...M Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 

to tioootd with the Ohozflh’B Tear. 2nd edition. Grown 8to. 58. 


Church Divine— Bible Truth. 48th thousand. Fsap. 8vo. 

3a. 6d* 

*TheoMeotite nature of the la^, the Athanatiu Or^^ 

Benrteei, w Holy Xnohiu^ Abeolntlon and the PrienhooA CSnadh 
Gorenunent and (Mrmatlon, are lomo of the more prominent sshMi 
treated. And Ur. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of tonod 
f«iiae,andwitoatlxiroii^iQaatei7ofhissriileet'**6hiar4^ , , 

The Ohuroh Teacher’s Manual of Christian XnstrubttoiL 
Btinf the Ohnzeh Oateohiam eaputod and exnlalnea to Oneitioa and 
Aniwdr, for the nae of Otergymen, Farento, end mohmt. 4lto tho a ia n d. , 
FQiSi.8ro.2a>6d. ^ 

Oonfirmatton. An Extri4 Irom the t^urch teaeher’s 
UtoitoL roto thonaand. Id, 


^ One Odhring. ^ A Treatise on ihe Sseriflolil Nature 

. of the Jtoto-m Uih thoiuud, la. 64. 

Second Adma^ 17ew Birth; or^theBootrineel 
napthtotomtototoedtoEq^Ber^^ IfthediUon. Peep. too. 4i. 64. 

7ustff!oBtioii of Jldfe: Its Natiiee, fnd jtesi^ 

gadedtUoBir^ei^ed. Grown li. 61 ^ 
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8«dler (H. 9,) Vba Sammant of ResponslblUty; or,TMtimony of tho 
Boriptnn to tiM TtoMlihtf of tho Clmroh on Holy Bnptiim, with vpoctel 
teferonoo to the Oaoei of ufants ; and Inswen to Objoeuoiie. ttth thousand, 
6d. With an Introdnetion and an i.ppeudiz. On ftne paper, bound in oloth* 
7th edition, 2t.6d. 

— floxliytuia Tratha. A Sariefl of Teo Traota on Holy Baptism, 

Hie Holy Oonmumioa, Ordination, ho. dd. per set. Sold sepan^y. 

T!he Oommuxiloant’s Manual; beiog a Book of Self* 

examination, Pvayer, PraiM, and l^hanksgifiag. E<qral 32aio. 114th 
thonaand. Cloth, li. OAt roan, gilt edgee, Ss. SA j podded ealf, Ss. 
A Cheap edition in limp olo&, 8d. 

— ^ A Larger Edition <m fine paper, red mbios. Foap. 

Svo.2a6d. 

Sorlvainer (Dr.) KoTum Tostamentum GrsBoe Teztua Staphanlol, 
i.D. 1680. Aooednnt yarim leotiones editionnm Besm, Elteviri, Laohmannt, 
TlMhendorfii, TregeUasli, onrante F. H. Borlvener, AM., D.O.L., LL.I>. 
ItDso. 4e. 6d.>->XDtTK0 Majob. Small port Bto, find edhwn. 7s, 6d.—An 
Edition with wide Margin for Notea ito. half bound, 12s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Orltidsin of the New 

Tertmnent. For the Um of Blblioal Stndenti. 4th edithnu reriaed and 
enlarged by the Ber, B. Miller, M A, formerly Fellow aad Hitor of New 
OoUegaiJOxford. With Portrait and nnmerons Lithographed Faosimilee of 
MSS. DemySra. 2 vole. 328. 

Sooratea' and Boaomen's BootosiaBtioal Histories. Translated from . 
the Greek. 2 tols. 8s. each. 

Staere (E.) Notes of SermcmB, arranged in Aooordanoe with the 
Ofaimdi*i Tear. Bdited fay Bot. E. M. Hoanley. M.A. Ozonu With 
Introdnotloa 1^ the Bishop of LAnodn. Croira Sro. «d Series, 7a. Od. 

Theodoret and Xvagrlus. Histories of the Ohuroh. Translated 
from the Qraek. 8i. 

Young (Bar. P.) Dally Beadlnp for a Year on tim Idfe of Our 
Lord and Saaioiir Jeans Christ. By the Bar. Prter Tonng, M.A 6tti 
edition. 2 to 1 b. 8 to. It. Is. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


The British Fleet : the Growth, Achievements, end Duties of the 
Navyof the BirolTe. By Commander Charles N. BoUnson, B.N. With 150 
BMratiana. Cheaper edition. Crown Sro. 6s. 

Royal Navy HandbookB. Edited by Oommauder Charles N. Bobinson, 

' B.N. Crown Sro. lllnstrated, 5s. eamu For List sss pope 34. 


AHen's Battles of the British Navy. Bevised edition, with Indexes 

^ Names aad Bvents, ^ 87^ Stgd a^ai ^g s,^limiqdiiy Pwtndtt ^ 


Oh. SofMid. Drake, 


Baleigh, Bart Hi. HowWd, BlaluL G. Monk, Bi^ 

XontaML Prboe Bnpert, Sir B. Hawke, Sir G. Oolutr, Sir B. Pmnom Yisot, 
SoSa^T^ gempeiMrtt, Lord HoodTBart Howe, Yisot Brfc^port l£wl St 
Ylnoent, WflUam^., Sir J. Saeparea. Sir B, Keats, Adm. Bahiier, Nelson, 


^.F% B. Hardy, Capt B. P. Bnnton, Oapt 

_,_jrG.Co6kbttm,XMBzmoath,Adm.Godrnifrton, 

Sir BTitopfotd, and Plans of all the 0]^ Battles. 2 toIs, small portSio, 10s. 
Anhtevmnetits of^^Cklalry. By General Bir Evelyn Wood, V.O., 
^GXLB.,G.<UI.O* drown and Plana. 7tdd*iMt 

*Ehe of Seda^The Downfall of the Second Emp^. 

ingnrt Saptamher liSTO. Iw George Hooper. With General Map ai^ S|| 

Ssi^|>oet 8 io. 3 i. 6 d, 
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Wl^terloo : The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A E^tocy of the 
CaauiMUm of 1815. Georgi Hoc^r. With ICap« and Fhoa Now edition, 
rerised. BnaU po«t Stq.'8s. 6d. 

History of the Irlidi Bebellion in 1798. By W. E. MaxwdL 

mTUtrated by George Croilcihenk. ISth edition. 1%, 9i. 

7ho War of 8uoo6a8io& in Spain during the Belgn of Queen 
4niDe 1 1708-1711. Baied on Original tfannioripte and Gotttemporary Beoorda. 
By. OdL the Hon. Artliiir Parnau, B..B. Demy 8va Mi. With Hap, fte. 

J^olutionary Mopemenis of 1848*0 in Italy, Auit^ Hun- 
niy, and Oemmoy . With lome Biamination the prerioiui TMrty4hree 
Yean, By 0. Bdmnnd Uaurioe. With lUiutrattona. Demy 8ro. lik 


TECHNOLOGY. 

TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by Sir H. Tbubman Wood. 

Ilhtstrated and uniformly printed in mall poet 8vo. 

A Series of Teohnioal Mmuals for the use of Workmen and others 
praotieally interested in the Industrial Arts, and speeisl^ adi^d 
for Candidates in the Examinations of the City Guilds Institute, 

* The exoellont Berloa of teohnioal handboofc8.'->Tea;tile Munufaieturer, 

* The admirable aeriei of technological handbook!.' 

Bntish JoKmol if Ccmmwoe, 

'Hanirg. BelPa exoeUent teohnioal eeriei.’— Voncheiior Guardian. 

' Of inestimablo ralae to maunfaotmcrj as well ae tnohen and itodenta.* 

Uaftcimier OonrUr. 

Ootton Wearing: Its Deyelqpment, Principles, and Practice. By 
E. Haradmi, Honorary Examiner to the City and Guilds of London lustitute, 
and Editor of the TAmleJforcury. With ntamerooa lUastraikmi. 10i. 6d. 

Cotton Spinning : Its Development, Principles, and Practice. With 

^pendix on StoMU Engines and Boilers. By B. Marsden. 4th edition. 


WodSen and Worsted Cloth ManuBmture. By Professor Eoberts 
Beaumont, Textile Indastriei Derartment of the Yorkshire Oollege, Leeds. 
2nd edition, revised. 7s.ed. 

SiHt Dyeing* By G. E. Burst, F.C.S., Manehesier 

Teohnioal Bohod, Hember of the Sooieiy of Chemical ladustry, SIher 
Medettht, C% and Guilds of London Initltute. With niimeRms^clohnired 
Patterns. 7«. 6d, . • 


Coal-Tar Ooloure, ^Rie Chemlsti 

arpl^ e e thw * to rating, Imj. By 

m the utdretai^ of vienim. Tmnijated from the 'Geroum by i^^Knecht, 
Ph.P„ Hc^ Muter , of the Chemiatry and Dyeiiur Department in the 
Teohieal Qoiiege, B^ocd. 2ad editloh, revised and enlarged. 6s. GA 

' . . ' { Jfov? edilioa pripcyi^wg. 

ghd Tisstte'PrinUng. By Wlntain Orookes, F.B.S., V.P.aS., 

‘ tSf print. 

Ftoah^ : Its Theory and PWot^. By 8. Stgvpna Author 

^oeachlndiiDg. A'PiiwSoal By IrW. Zaehitt^ 

dorr. WittS CkdMxed Plates and mnneite Diagnuns, dIHIon re- 
vlimd. 6f. ^ 
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Printing. A Piaotioal Treatiie on the Art of Tjrpography as ai^Ued 
more partionlarly to the Printing of Books. By C. T. Jaoobi, Mnuffor of 
tho Ohieiridk Froi t Btamlner in Typography to the Olty and 0nilde of 
iKAidon iBsytnte. with upwards of 160 lUnstrationi, many useful Tables, 
and Olotsarial Index of Teonnieal Terms and Phrases, 5e. 

Glass Manufhoture. Introdnotoij Bsssy bj H, J. Powell, B.A. 
(WhiMFriars Glass Works) ; Grown and Sheet Gla^ by Henry Chanoe. M. A 
(Ohanoe Bros., Birmingham) ; Plate Glass, by H. G. ^rris, Aesoo. Memb, 
Inst. 0,B, Sa 6A 

Soap Manufacture. A Praotioa! Treatise on the Pabrioatios of 
Hard' and Soft Soaps, and Analytical Methods for the determinai ion of their 
Ohemioal Composition $ tmrather with a short soeonnt of the materials em- 
ployed. By W. Lawrenoe Qadd. F.I.C., F.O.B., Begistered Leotnrer on Soap 
Making, and the Teohnolon of Oils and Fats ; aiw) on Bleaching, Dyeing, 
and Ouioo Printing, to i&e Cnty titd Gnllds of Xi^on Institute. 5s. 

Gas Manufhoture. By John Hornby, £*.1.0., Honours Medallist in 

Gas Manafkotures ; Leotnnsr nnder the City and Goilds of London Institute { 
Author of * The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook.' 5s. 

The Art and Craft of Coach Building. By John Pbilipson, 
M.Inat.M.B., Past President of the luSUtute of Bmlsh Oarriige Mann- 
factnrers ; Member of the Ooaobmakers’ and Ooaoh Harness Makers' do., 
London ; the Soolstjof Arts, and tho Oarrisge Builders* Hatlonsl Assoaiatlon ; 
D.S.A.,Ao. 6s. 

BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

Ciowa 8 * 0 . Blnitntod, 2>. 6 ii. eaoli. 

* The most pmutar. the most jprsotioal. the handiest, and the oheapost ooUeo* 
tion of works of nie kuid ever pafaliihed.'—ITeshiiorsbmd Qntette, 

* We cannot speak too highly of Bell's SeriMof Agrionltnral Handbooks, which 
are standard works by emiosat authors : and go-abeod agrionlturists should pro* 
cure ooples of the handbooks notioed wltnont delij.'— South AJHoan AgHculturiat, 

The Farm and the Dairy. By Professor J, P, Sheldon, formerly 
of the Boysl Agrionltural College, and of the Downten College of Agrionlture j 
late Speolal Commissioner of the Canadian Government. 

Manures and their Dees. By Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.B.S.E., F.O.S., 

late Prindpal of the gehool of Science, Linoolu. 

The Diseases of Crops and iheir Remedies. By Dr, A. B. Griffiths. 

Soils and their Properties. By Dr. W. Freatn, B.So., London, 
F.L.S., F.G.S.. F.S,8. With a Geological Map of Great Britain, 
tillage and Ixnjplements. By Walter J. Malden, Professor of Agri- 
oiutitre in the OoBm of Agrioultore. Downton; late Resident Bnporin- 
teadsBt of the BcySi Agrlonltanl Society’s Bzperimeutal pMrm at Woburn. 

Praotioal Fruit Culture. A Treatise on Planting, Growing, and 
Stman of Hardy Fruits for Marlmt and Private Growers. By J. Chesl. 
F.ft.SUA, Mombw of Fruit Oommitiiee, Hcyil Hortloultuzul Sooioty« dc. Ac, 

Bpboiallt AnArxxn ibn AobicoxiTukal Classsb. 

Oro^i^Bvo, lUuiirattiffU, each, 

Praotioal Dairy Farihtog. By Prolessor Sheldon. Reprinted from 

the Author's larger work antitlad < T&a Farm and the Dairy.’ 

Praotloal Gmidng. # X Cbeal, F.R.H.S. Reprinted horn 
tbe Author’s larger wor|^ entitle^ ' Fraf t OulUfre, 
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A Classified Catalogue of Selected Works . 


SCIENCE. 

dhovrottl on Ck>loiur. OoDtaining <b« Ffindplas of Haimoiiy and 
! Oohtrufc of Ootonnh and tbair Apmisaiiaa to tho Arti t Inelwding Falntiag, 
Decoration, Tapestrieg, Garoeti, Scoeaios, Glafefng, Btaintag, OaUoo Printiiig, 
Letterprew PruitiBg, Map Ookmring, Dm, T<andiBM»e andnower Qardiraiqf , 
ac. TnBilated from ibe Presoti 1^ Oham HarteL 8rd and onlj 
edition, wltli Introd&cfcion bj the Translator. Iitdax and aarend Puteai 
Snudl ]^it Svo. fis. 

With an additional seriofl of 16 Plates in Ooloors, 7«, 6d, 

9tunboldt'B Oosmoa; or, Sketeh of a Phyeusal Desotipikm of the 
Unifniw. Translated by B. 0. Ottd, D. H. Panl, and W. 8. Dallas 7.L.8. 
With Portrait. d?oli. Small post 8 to. Sa 6d. eaob, eioeptlng Vol. Y., 5e. 

Views of Nature ; or, Oontemplations of the SnUime Phe" 

Bomena of Oreation. With Soientldo lUnatrations. Translated by B, 0* Ottd 
and n. G. Bohn. With a laedmile Leifeter from the AathofiTraniTattong ^ 
tho Quotations, and a tery complete Index. Small poet Sro. de. 

Jnkea-Browne (A. J.) The Student's Handbook of Phyiloal 
Oeology. With nmnecons Diaffiiams and DliutrattoiM. Shd edition, much 
enlargM. Small poet Svo. 7*. od. 

The Student's Handbook of Hlstorioal Geology, With 

numerous DLagnima and Illnstrations. Small post Svo. Ss. 

The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Qeographioal 

Bvolntion. lllnstvated by nnmeitms Maps and Woodonte. SeooM edition, 
rovised. flmall post Svo. 7a 6d. 

Stookhardt. Bxperlinental Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Boieiioe by Simple Experiments. Edited 0. W. Heaton, F.O.S. 
With Index and nnmeioiis woodonts. New edition, revised tbroBfhont. 
Small post Svo. 

Baker (J. G.) A Flora of the Xnghsh Lake Blstilot By 7. G. 
Baker, F.R.S., F.L.S., Beeper of the Herberinm of the Boyal Gavdeu, Bew. 
DemySva7i.8d. 

Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synqms of the Genera 

> and Spe^ of the Natnral Orders, Equisetaoeae, Ljoopodiaoeae, SelagiBel- 
laoeae, Bhlsooarpoae. Demy Svo. 5s. 

— ~ Handbook of the AmarylUdeae, including the Alstroemerieae 

andAgaveae. Demy Svo. 5s. ? 

Handbook of the Bromellaoeae. Demy 8m fit. 

HfmdboOk of the Lddoae. Bemy 8to. fit. 


HhgSsh Botany. Containing a Deaoilptioii and LI8t«slse Bfowtag 
tfjyg Sr » f&P-. 

F.Ii.Sk, en. ibc Sigimm by 7* V. sowtibyir F.l«(S«t 4* De 0. HOffivlw F.XpJA* 
7. W. Belter, Al1i. 4 F.^8.. end 7. |C SM adiMm>£^ 


e. n. Daner, jr^wn,. wn e. & oownsv. , ovu ;eaunm« aramy 

reviled, with dWoriptikni pf eu the Sw Xditor, midllif IttIhpiM 

OskmiedPietes. IsNvohLm 8s.<^} ^15s. heHmoMiMef aieilU^^ 
wl^ 89, eonteinteg ah Index 

ABii^)ndemeatto%1iMsS^ YdLt(Tei. 

^ jyJF ^ «* 

' iieveeiznue, Aow, now cveifK ATS . ur]B«nBB9pec«e,oi.eaiiB. 

VIam. OMfwm fhrn.'ea. At. ' ' ^ 


ibajh Qnnrn Svo.'8s. dd. 



A Ciassified Catahgue of Selechd Works, 9^ 


Johnioii's Cktfdener’B Dlottonary* DeBerlbmg tbe Plfints, Fraiti, 

uid TegetiblM d«dnd>le for tba Qorden, (uid explAioinir tbo Terns end 
Opentione emidored in ihair oolidTation. Few emtion (ISBB-d), rendmd br 
0. H. Wri^t, F.kM.S., end D. Dewar. Onretor of tin Bolnttio GttnUm^ 
CHuffoW. Demy 8to. Be. net. 

Brltidi Fongiu-Flora. A Olaislfied Text-bocdc of Myoology. By 

tieorge Hneiee. Witimameroin mnstrations. iebls. PoBt8ro.7f.6d.eaoh« 

BotanlBt’8 Pocket- Book* By W. B. Hayward. Oontaioing the 
botanical name, common name, soil or sitnation, coloar, mirtii, and time of 
flowering of all plants, amn^ in a tabulated form. 8tb edition, reyised, 
with a new Appendix. Foap, 8ro. 4e. 6d. 

Index of Brltlah Plenta, aooordisff to the London Catalogoe (8th 
edition), including the Synonymansed by the principal anthonu an alpluil>etioal 
list of Bnglish names; also rmerenoes to the illustrattons of Byrne's ' Snglitii 
Botany ' and Bentham's * British Flora.* By BobertTunbulL Papor, 2s. 6d. ; 
olothtSs. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part L, containing ths 
British Phaenogamia, FUioes, Sqaisetsceae, Lyoopodiaoeao, Selagtneltaoeae, 
M a r eileaoeao, and Oharaceae. 9th editimu 3>emy Bvo. 6d. | interleaved, in 
limp cloth, li. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum and Advancement of Iieamlng. Edited, 
with Fotes, by J. Devey, H.A Small post 8yo. 6 $, 

Bax’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, for the nee of Students. 

By B. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kanf s ' Prolegmoeno.' Small post Svo. ^8. 

Berkeley’s (George) Works. Edited George Sampeon. With a 
Biograpbioal Intiodnotion the Bight Hon. A. J, Balfour, M.P. 3 rols. 
Small post 8yo.S8.oaoh. 

Comte'S Positive Philosophy* Translated and Oondenssd by 
Harriet Hartlneau. With lutrodnotion by Frederio Harrison. StoIs. Smon 
post Sto. 5s. each. 

Philosophy of the Soiesioei, being an Exposition of tbs 

Pcinolples of the *Oonri da Philosophie Positiye/ By G. H. Lewes. With 
Index. Small post 8to. 5s, 

Draper’s (J. W.) A History of the XntaUeotual Development of 
BjUTope. By John William Draper, M.D„ LL.D. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Author, with Index, fltolB. Small post 8yo. 5s. each, 

Faldkenberg's History of Modem Philosophy. Translated by 
iMeasor A aAnBsfenmg. DemyBvo.lSa 

Hegti'a Philosophy of Bight (Grtmdlinien dsr Pbiloaophis des 
Bedhts). Ttamdated by Samud W. Dydo, M.A, D.So., Professor of Mental 
p]illotoipliyi&QiieeB'suBiTerfity,Kin8Vt(m, Canada. Crown 8 to. 7s. 6d, 

Mantis Critique of Puve Beason. Translated by L M. D. Meikle- 

iohn.,^^&^post 8 to.5s. . , . 

— ~ PmlMomcna and Metaphysloal Foundations of Natural 
tIcleacS. tRuasbited, with Biognqdiy and Introiuctlon, by B, Belfort Bax. 
Small post 8ro. 5it 

Flotinus, Ssdeot Woi^ ot Tignilated from the Greek by Tbomai 
lender. With an Introduotfos eoutaining ti» substanoe of Porphyry*! 
Pl^iiS, Bditp4byG.B,S.Me||^BA.,|(.BA,S. SmaUyoiedTa^, 




A CMUtgun/ SAchi tKrrb, 


Hylaod (F.) PsjFchplogj; im Introdi^tQi? Maniud. Peswed 
ohl^ for tb« tendon and 3/So. Bv f* %Umd, XX. late Bobolar 
ot 8t» JoWb Odllege* Oan^bridiee* Oloth. 7tli edttioat renrittott and reset. 
Crown Sro. 4«. dd. 

Stbloa : An lotrodaoiory Manual for the use of XJniveniiy 

Bindonte. Orown Bvo. 8e. dd. 

— Logic : An Introdnotory MannaL Orown Bvo. 4 <. 6(i 

Sdliot^imhauer. On the l^ourfold Boot of the Principle of SuS* 
olent Remoon, and on tho Will in Nature. Tronilated by Hadame 
BilMMraaid. Bmall poet 8ro. da. 

XfMye. delected end Tranaleted, with « Biograpfaioal Intro- 

duetkmiaadSketeliof hie PbiloacphyiibyB.BellOrtBax. Bmall poet Sro, da. 

Qptnoze’a Chief Woihe. Transleied, with Ihtrodnotion, hy B. H, M. 

BIwm* S vola. Small poet 8vo. da. eaoh. 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

The Oaee ageinet BlmetalUam. By 8ir Bobert Gifleni O.B., LL.D. 

5tb edition. Orown Sro. 7a 64. 

The Ghrowth of OapltaL By the same author. Demy 870. 7 a. 6d. 

lUoardo on the Prinolplee of PoUtloal Xoonomy and Taxation. 
Bdited by SL 0. K. Gonner, X.A., Leotnrer, XTnlTersity College, Liverpool. 
Bm. post Bro. da. 

fBhnlth (Adam). The Wealth of Hatlone. Bdited by E. Belfort 

Bax. 9 veil. Bm.poit8vo.7a 

The Hietory, PrlnotpleSr and Praotloe of Banking. By the late 
J. W. GUbarti F.B.6,, formerly Bireotor and General Xanagerof the London 
and Weatminater Baulr. Bew edition, revised by A S. XiAie, of the Boyal 
Bank of Bootland, Glasgow. 8 vole, small post 8vo. lOs . 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Bohn’e Handbooka of Athletlo Sports. In 8 vols. Bm. post Syo. 
8s, 6d. each. 


_ydLJ.--Orioket,bjHon.axidRev.B.I<rt^ Uwn Tennis, by H.W.WT. 

Wilberfovoe. Tennis, BadcetSi and Fives, by Jnliaa Kasfball, Xidor Spena 
SAd Bev^J. A. Telt. Golf, br W. T. IdnshUl. Hookey, by F. 8. OresweUT^ 
toL lL--Bowing and S^Uing, by W. B. Woodgate. Bailing, by B. F. 

wlttjjlmptoni on Qn^wtafl. tooset, Cntol, Bh^ 
auodjrttbNQa, by B. G. Allawson-W^ m 0. lPla]Up|f*1folley. . Wiwtng, 


and trttbfeQa, B. 
by Walter Arorntroni 
Vd. JV.-Bnfe 
0. W. Aloodk. Baa 
OarUngVttiltles, Ae. 
W Y.-~0ydUng 


inn and 0.lPld]llp|f*WoUey. . Wiwtng, 

H.AOolmoreDnui. 

tarry Tassell. Asmolatton Football, by 


and AtUstiqK^ B. H^.lGrlll^ BkatliiCi^ Bonglaa 


W. ▼L’-Prastkil Eorsemansliip, iadliidlng Bidiiig for ladbMgrlilFf A 
Kefr.Y.O. ^ 

YgLY IL-Camping Out, by A A. Xt odwiald. Canoeing, by Br. A P. 





A CkaiA^ ^^SuluUd WM», 


Bolm’i HaiwUxKfta of (HufMk Keir affiliaiL In 2 T«di. Small 

port 8?o. 8*. ad. wdu 

Yol. I.— TAbls Ojivu : Billiardi, wiUi Pod, Pyramldi, and Snooker, by 
]lA)ot*Geneml A. W. Drayaon, F.B.A.S., with a profaoe by W. J. Pealf, 
Ba^teUe, by 'Berkeley/ Cbeai, by B. F. Onen. Draiuhta, Backgammon, 
Bominoea, Solitaire, Beteiai, CkhBang, Bongo etNoir, Boiuette, B.O., Haiard, 
Faro, by 'Betkeloy/ 

Vol. n.— Oabp Gavim: Whist, by Dr. William Polo, F.B.6., Author of 
* The Philosophy of Whist.* Ao. Solo Whist, by E. F. Green. Fl^et, Bcartd, 
Enohre, B^sique, and Cribbi^, by 'Betkmoy.* Poker, Loo, Yimet.nn, 
Bapoloon, Newmarket, Pope Joan, Speeulation, Ao. Ao., by Baxter*Wray. 

Morphy’S Gamss of Ohess, being the Matohes and best Games 
play^ by the American Ohampion, with explanato^ and anaJytloal Hotel by 
J. Ldirenthal Withahort Memoir and Fortmit of Morphy* 8m. port Sro. m. 

Staunton's Oheaa-P^iyer’s Handbook. A Popular and Somtifis 

InixodnctiontotheGame. With nnmerous diagrama. 5s. 

Ohess Praxis. A Sapplement to the 0hes8-pfaiyer*s Hand* 

book. Oonta&ning the mort important modem improrementa in the Ppenlnm t 
Codeof ClhesaLawB} andaSewotionof Morphy’iGamee. Small post Siro, os. 

Chess-Player's Oompanlon. Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 

Oolleotkm of Match Games, and a Seleodon of Original Problems. With 
odonred Fronthpieoo. Small post Svo. 5s. 


Chess Studies and End-Games. In Two Parts. Part 1. Chess 

Studies. Part II. IfisoeUaneons End-Games. By B. Hmwltiand J.XUsg. 
2nd edition, rerlsed by the her. W. Wayte, MA. . ; Demy Sro. 7**.8d,. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buohanad. XUastrated with 86 

Diagrams. Grown Sro. Ss. 6d. 

flturges^s Guide to the Gazus of Draughts. With Critioal Situa- 
tioni. Berlaed,with Additional Play on the Modem; OpeBiiigf,l7J. A. Kear, 
Editor of * The International DrangntMagartiie,* ScaEdiuon. Grown 8roi 
SaSd. 

Hints on DrlTing* By Captain C. H(»dey Knight, B.A. lUustnied 

by G« H. A. White, Boyal ArtUloqr. Sad editloii, lerised and eairtt||ed* 
Cro^ Sro. Ito. ^ ' 

Golf, in Theory and Priottce. Hints to beranen. By H. 6. 0. 
Bretard, St Andrew*!. WithSSmirtratei. fidlhUtton. Ocoim8ro.Si.Sd. 

•Balf’Bours with an Old Oodiin'; a Pot-pourn for Golfers. 
OalaiM Onzrarta. WSh 40 Bl n rtratiopB-, end 4 Oolopred Plnitaf by G. A* 
Lauhdy. ChpwiiEBro. 3s. Sd. 


Sohools and Maslers of Eenoe, from the Middle Ages to the 
Eighteenth' Oentii^. With a Sketch of tim Derelcpmmt 'of thb' AH of 
Fenoing with Sb4 Sapier and the gn^ S wc ^ and a roumnisdir of the 

^ itiTwapwwa 

ZUitraniBsnii Snaeottwn. port sro. oa 


Oarsandl 


,ind ItowtoCsel 


rOeliMip), Oxford, drown Sro, 8s. ed. 


ByW.B.Woodgato,IU. 


4in 4rt ai!ul Ptil&e. W!^ 40 illaifratlond 

Bfr. BySdimid Boott ;tkei^ 
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THE ALL-ENQLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC OAMES. 

TIm oalr atrlM iMtMd at • modwwM wiot, br Wrltw* nAo mn In 
th9 ilrit rank in their reipeotlTe departmente. 

^ The boat Instrnetion on gntnee end apoita bj the beet anthoritieB, at theloweit 
prteea.'— (^erd Uagatint. 

Small SfO. doihi diutrated. Price la. each. 

Oiildkei By the Hon. and Bot. Wrestling. By Wil^b Abk. 


m. LTTTW.XOI?, _ ^ 

Lawn •Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiLBaBfOaox. With a Chapter for 
ladlei. br Mra. Hxlltabd. 

Tennis and Backets end Fives. 
By JvLUx UAiumAtLt Major J. Snae, 
and Bar. A. AaXAV Tiir. 

Golf. By W. T. LnrBKiLi.. 

Bowing and SouUlxig. By W. B. 

WoODOAn. 

8slllng.ByB.F.ENieHT,dbl.vo}. 2 a 
S wimming. By Mabur and J. 
BAoevan OoBsm. 

Oamping out. By A. A. hliODOR- 
silt. Double T(d. 2s« 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Haiwabd. 
Double tOL' 2a 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Cmunx 
Wxteos. Double Tol. 2$. 
AtUetios. By H. H. GaxmN. 
Biding. By W. A. Ebbb, Y.O. 
Double m 2«. 

Ladies* Biding. By W.A.Ebbb,V.O. 
Boxing. ByB.G.AiiiaNBON-WiNN. 

With PrefatOCT Kote by Bat Mullins. 
OyoUng. ByH.H.OBxyiXN,L.A.O., 
B.Ct.U., O.T.O. tnth a Chapter for 
Ladles, by Mlw Aonss Woos. 
Fendng. ByH.A.Couw>abDuBi?. 


BTSoso ('Orosahattooker*). 
Broadsword and SlnglestiOk. 
By B. Q. AttAVflOS.Wnnt and 0. Putt- 
Lirre-WoLLST. 

Gymnastlos. By A. F. Jbnkik. 
Double Tol. 28. 

Gynmasilo Competition and Dis- 
play Bxeroises. Compfled 
F.GsAr. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Oob- 

BSTT and A F. Js 9 sik.~ 

Dumb-bells. By F. Gbav. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

HASST yASBAtt. 

FootbaU—Assoolatlon Game. By 

C. W.Ateocs. Berlsed Bditioo. 
Hookey. By F. S. Grxswkll. 

(In Paper Cover, 6d.) 

Skating. By Douglas Adams* 
With a Ohap4r for Ladies, by lUss L. 
OsistBAX, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skatinff , by a Fen Skater. DbLvolBs. 
Baseball By Kbvtob Geaiib. 
Bounders, Fieldball, Boi^s, 
Quoits, CknUng, Skittles, ko. 
By J. M. Walxsb and 0. 0. Motr. 
Dancing. By EnWAan Scoxf. 
Double toL Jfe. 


THE CIiOB 8SBXSB OF OABD AHD TABLE 0AMB8* 
Eowdlngulated dub or oGuntry house should be this useful series of boolm. 

Sssall Sto^ doth, lUoibrated. tiiM Is. eeeh. 

Wblat ByDr. Wii*Folb,F.&& Dominoes and So^ttaike; 

lAwr 8 * ifi 


Solo Whitt ByBoBnTF.GBBBBi 
BillBuds. With (Bmpters on Pool 

ThM Chess FroUia 

*1^ OuKswiae. 
MmEbub 

Btm 


ai^ dkibbhge. 



fhznet 

A'Skat is. 

Boksr. 

i WipoliBU. T<io. Yhsit d 4e Ey 

BAXni^WhAT. 

Sofaool and Parlour Oamao. 

By Mn. Lavubob OoMm. 
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FICTION. 

(See also * Standard Booht*) 

fildfioBoa^a Ixne and the Fliher La a a le. Trandated freon the 
Horne with ea Introduetion hj W. . Low, M. A. BmeU port Bvo. 6ti. 

Bnmep'a XteUna; or, The ^tory of a Toimg Lady's Entrance 
into the World, Fnaoes Barney (Kme. X)*ATblay). With la Introduc- 
tion and Hotee by L B. BUii. 8i^ port 8ro. St, 6d, 

Oeeilia. 2 vols. small post 8va 8«. 6d* each. 

Oer?ante8’ Galatea, A Pastoral Bomanoe. Translated from the 
Spanish fay G. W. J, GyU* Small port 8 to. Ss. 6d. 

Exemplary Noirals. Translated from the Spanish hy Walter 

K.K^7. Small port Svo. 8i. 6ck 

Don Quixote de la Manoha. Mottenx's Translation, revised. 

With Lookhui's Life and Notes. 2 vols. small port 8 to. 3«. 6d, each, 
Ciasslo Tales, containing Basseias, Visar of Wakefield, Gulliver^s 
TiaTels, and The Sentimental Journey. Small port 8 to. 3s. 6d. 

De Stall’s Ootlnne or Italy. By Madame de StadL Translated by 
IBmily Baldwin and Panlina Driver. SmaU port 8 to. Sa ed. 

Sbeirs’ Egyptian Princess. An Historical Hovel. By George Ebers. 

Ttmnslatod hy E B. Bnohheim. SmaU port 8ro. St. 6d. 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A Story of the French BevolnUon. 

2a8d.iiot. 

Fielding’s Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 

Abraham Adame. With Omtkrtiank's lUnrtrationB. 3e. Sd. 

— History of Tom Jemes, a Foundling. Boscoe's Edition, 
with George Cmikehanlc’e lUurtrationa. 2 toIi. smaU poet 8 to. St. 6d. each. 
Amelia. Illustrated by George Omikshank. 5t. 

Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 6s. 

GU Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. IlluBtrated 
fay Sm^e and Qn^ehank. SmaU port Svo. 6«. 

IBbtUff’s Tales.. Tfe Caravan— liie Sheik of Alexandria— The Inn 
in the SpeiBart. Trandated by B. Hendd. Small port 8 to. St. 8d. 
Hawthorne’s Talds. 4 vols. Small post Gvo» 3s. 6d. each. 
Hofftaanii’s Tales, The Seraplon Brethren* Translated by Ideut.- 
OoL Swing. 2 vols. SmaU port 8 to. 3n Sd. each. 

•Hobrut (W. S.) Olympia’s Jounal Grown 8vo. $«. 6d. 

Manaoni Betrothed. By Alessandro Mansonl. With 

nnafcona JNbodont lUaitrations SnmU port 8 to. 5a 
Ponshm*s Piriis Tales. Trsnslatod from the BossianhyT. Keane. 
ft— port Svchijh. 84. 

tomitett’s Bimdom. With OruilmhanVs mustrationa and 

BtbUosxanbv. iwrt Sve. Si. 84. 

— PdNPhMt^PMUsk WithGMmbank's lUeurir^ Bvols, 

8iaaUpQrt8Tn.8i.84.aaalb ^ “* '* 

Hi»q^hry (Hhilmr. Oruiksbsak's Blostiaticma jpaiaU 

itMte ilirs;. 0^^ StdsMa. Af^lady in m vplome, 6 a 

f|A She Bnshhols Family, of By 

Jafta ^geans h^ ^ of tha aanaMifag,la Sim 
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ftlBdft (J.) The Biiohlio]|i Itakilar. BepondPart. Popnlar edition* 

Piotnro board#, Sf. 

r" - The Buohholsee in Ztoiy. Tranidated from the 87th 

edition of the origloil bj Harriet F. Fow«U. Oroem 8iro. cloth, 8f. 

— — Vrau ‘Wilhelmlne. Being the Oonolnsion of ^TbeBochholz 

SfuttOy.' Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Orown 8ro. olotb, 8s. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

itadereen (Bant Ohrletlan). Paiiy Talee and fiketohee. Trand- 
lated by 0. 0. Peachey, H* Ward, A. Fleaner, Ac. With muneron# Ulna* 
trastioBa Igr Otto Speokter and othesik 7th thovaand* Grown 8to. 8«. 6d. 

Tales for Ohlldren. With 48 foil-page IliastiationB by 
Wehn^ andW aaall Bagmringa on Wood by W. Thomaa. ISth thonaa d. 
Grown 8to. Ss. 6d. 

Panieh Iiegende and Fairy Tales. Tranalated from the 

Original by Garoline Peaohey. With a fihort Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engraringa, dhiefly by Foreign Artiata. BmaU post 8to, Ss. 

Bdgeworth'a Btozlea for Children. With 8 UluBtrations by L. Speed. 
Small peat Sro. 3a. 6d. 

Ford (UTS. Qerard). ICaster Bex. By Mrs. Oerard Ford. Blas- 
trated by Jamea Gadenhead, Florenoo M. Ooopar* and Loniae B. Sweet. 8nd 
edition. Grown 8to. 8a. 


— Pixie: and the HUl-Hoixse Farm. lUnstrated by James 

Gadenhead and Flortnoe M. Cooper. 8nd edition. Grown 8f o. 8a. 

Oatty’s Parables from Mature, ’^th Notes on the Natnral History, 
and nnmerona foU-pCge lliastrationa by W. Holman Hunt, B. Bnme Jouea, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artiate. Complete edition with abort 
Xemolr by J. H. Swing. Grown 8vo. 5s. 

Poenrr VoLuici Xnmov. 8 rob. Imp. 32mo. 5i. 
fbnup Bnmow. lUnstrated. 2 rtda. Foap. 4to. paper covers, la. each i 
or bonnd in 1 toL oloth, 8a. 

0jrimm*s Chunmer Qrethel; or, (German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing 42 Fai^ Tales. Tranalated by IBdgar Taylor. With 
nnmerona Woodouta after George Omlkshank and Lndwig Grimm. Ss, 6d. 

Tales. With Notes of the Original. Itranslated by Mrs. 

A. Hnnt. Wirii Introoiiotlim by Andrew Lang, M. A. 2 TOla. 8a. Vd. eaoh. 

Hhrald the Viking. A Booh for Boys. By Oapi Charles Yoimg. 

With mvatratioiu I7 J. WiUhiaitlc^ Oim8T0.5a. 

Btowe’s ZTaOle Tom’s Cabin; or, Idfe MnoDg the Lovriy. ^ With In- '' 

Bor. J. Sherman. With S falf-|(;^|ylllaatei^^ 

fhu Wide, Whlo World. A 19t<ny* By BliaahetttWM^^ Bm, 

pori8ro.8a.6d. 

IMtMerVWldle* Byl^KSandm 

' ,l|LGcopw. 2i. 

S!cAiriiYAa^"'*Bd.psi bpr 'soys. 

^ . Thdr “ " 

l!i f rito, «ad Three WMri. 

* ““ “ - - n 
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MRS. EWING’S BOOKS. 

Uniform Edition^ in 9 voU, 

We and The World. A Story for B^s. By thd late Juliana 
Horatio Ewinf. With 7 lUiutrationi hj W. L. Jones. 5th edition. 3«. 

A' Flat Iron for a Farthing; or, Some PassageB in the Life of an 
Only -Son. With 12 lUostrations hr H. AUingham. 16th edition. 8«. 

Mim. Overtheway’B Bememhranoee. Illasirated with 9 fine foll- 
pefre BniTaTings by Faiqnier, and Frontispieoe by Wolf. 0th edition. S«. 

Six to Sixteen : A Story for Girls. With 10 niiistrations by Mrs. 
Allingham. 8th edition. Se. 

Jan of the Windmill : a Story of the Plains. With 11 lUustrations 
, by Mrs. Allingham. 6th edition. St. 

A Great Emergency. A very Ill-lempereJ Family—Oor Fields 
ICadame Liberality. With 4 Bltutrationfi. 8rd edition. Si. 

M^hhlor’s Dream. The Blackbird’s Kest— Friedrich's Ballad-— A 
Bit of Gxeen—MonBienr the Yiaoonnt’i Friend— The Tew Lane OhostB— A 
Bad Habit— A Happy Family. With 8 lUngtrationa by Gordon Browne. 7th 
edition. Si. 

Lob-Lie-by^the-Flre, or the Luck oFLingborongh ; and other Tales. 
With S Plngtrattona bs George Omikiha nk . 4th edition. Imp. ISmo. Si. 6d. 

The Brownies. The Land of Lost Toys— Three Christmas-trees— 
An Idyl of the Wood— Ohriatmaa Oraohera— Amelia and the Dwarfa— Timothy*! 
Shoes— Benjy in BeaBtiand, lUnatrated by George Omikahank. 8th edition. 
Imp. 16mo. ^ 6dk 


THE SHILLING SERIES, 

Fcap, ito. double column$t UhutraUd^ la. each 
Mrs. Ewing's Melobloy’s Dream, and other Tales. 

— A Flat Iron for a Farthing. 

Slxio Sixteen. 

— — We and the World. 
t pvertheway’s Hshnembranoes. 

^ Jan WlndmiU. 

A Gi^ tfoaergei:^, and other Tales. 

— The BronKiries, mid other Tales. 

I&s. Gattyg ParaBles^om Nature. Two Series^ ea^ U. 

Mtae Frooter's L e g enxia and Lyrfos. T^ Series, eaidi li 
Bhotoof. A Stony for Yomi^ feeble. With 12 ninstratkmi, by 

W. J..EamwMay. By Flora l&w,^i^»ihor of 'OaaUe Blair,* ” * 

4biIhm’« Tiilee. , 
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ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

BDITSD KY 

COMMANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5^. each. 

New Ruufyt 

1. NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R Vesey 

Hamilton. G. C. B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2. THE MECHANISM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 

Reginald C. Oldknow, R.N. With 61 Illustrations. 

3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. . By Lieutenant 

G. E. Armstrong, late R.N. With 53 Illustrations. 

4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fighting 

Equipment of a Man-of-War. By Captain H. Gakbbtt, R.N. With 
xa5 niustmtions. 

The follming Velumes are in prepamHon. 

5. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND 

MEN OF THE ROYAY NAVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 
By Lieutenant J. N. Allen, kie R.N, 

6. NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 

MERCE. By Professor J. K, Laughton, R,N, 

7. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

8. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS. 

10. NAVAL TACTICS. 

11. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. ' t . 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

* Commander Robinson, whose abl% Rritisb Fleet,” wa» reviewed m^hese 

columns in November, 1994, has now uodettaken the Miting of a senes of handhotm, each 
of which will dmd with one particular subject connected wUb that griht oremjou. the Royal 
Navy. Our national literature hw certainly lack^ much in thhi respect. Such hooks as 
Jiavft heretofore been produced have idmost lovariawy been ofna^duiiiacter too adentiiiic and 
tMMusIliiI to be of much use to the general public. The series now being issued is intended to 
ol^e this defect, and when completed u ill form a descripttou. both Kfatoncal and actnal, of the 
Roj^ Navy, which will not only be of use to the jprofbMi<R>al student, but also h^ of interest 
to ul who are concerned In the maintenance and efficiency of die'Navy.'— ^STmasr Armo, 

series of naval handbooks edi^ by Commander Robinsoo has made a moat hoprful 
ihes^pnii^ and may be counted upoA to supply thggrowing popular demand for information 
hi s«jj|iirl|^ the Navy, on which the nationm cj^Menca depends.'— TY mws. 

'Hcsbs. •Bdl’s series of “Royal Navw B^books” promises to be a v«ty mocessfol 
fotorprite. Tbpy are pmetkai nnd defajwy jafamariw, and, thwi^ meant foe rim use of 
cinomcloMly acquainted with thei^ snQects, they are not so discomagingly technical as to 
he ttsritss to tta foy Mideefsfier Ia^led|e. — 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

9ni»tv)Ae& Aono^rapbs in ttan&s Sije. 

EDITED BY 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 

In specially designed cloth c&ver^ crown %vo, is, 6d, each. 


Already Published, 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. Rud Edition, revised. 

36 lUustnUions. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

50 Illustrations. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 24 Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A 38 lUustratioDS. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 34 Illustrations. 
EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERORAl^'r. 50 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. Qubnnell. 38 Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 42 Illustrations. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 51 Illustrations. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher. 34 Illustrations. 

In the Press, 

LINCOLN. ^A. a Kendrick, BA. 

DURHAM. By J. E Btgate. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. Massi^. 

YORK. By A Cluiton Brock, a A, 

Preparing, 

WELLS. By Rev. Psacv Dsarmbs, M.A. ELY. By T. D. Atkinson. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Phiup Robson. WORCESTER. By £. F. Stkance. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Amthur Dinock. 

CHICHESTER. CARLISLE. ST> PAUL'S. BRISTOL. 

«T. ALBANS. RIPON. 

Uniform with above Seriee, 

BEVERLEY MlNSTER. By Ckaxlbs Hiatt. [Pn^rine, 


'T1ievohim« are bifidy m siee, aodente b orie^ well i 

* ■ *“ “ - . . . • * 7 isbtelfi^iiysetlbrtn anda 


, , , iUiutmted* and written 

sefaoIaHy itdrit, Tile hictory of cathedral and city is btellimily set |bnh and 1 

by a descriptive survey of the bidMbg in all its detail. The i&tmradons are copious ind'ereli 
aelecteiL and the series bids fab to beoonie »n bdispemalda companion: to the cathedral 
tourist m EnglaBd.'*~* 7 VnM. 

'We have so frequently m these cobmos untsd the want of dbeip, well 4 Uttlttated and 
prclLwritteii handboob to our cariiedrab to take the ptaoe of tha out-of<^ paUkariaMvoil 
local bookseOen, that we are glad to hear tbb they bve bCeh tailbi' b handhti! JVhilt. 
Obrn Bell & Sons,*— J*/. /eswcr'r Gautie, ^ ‘ 

Ode these delii^tbl books, which can be supped btOInO pocket and.carriftd yrtth eas»,:and 
yei is distinct and legible.'— iFs/er and Qiteriee» 
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//’£fV AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BO HN^S LIBRAR IES. 

THE PROSE WORKS OP JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edilion, 
edited by Temple Scotty with an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. £. H* 
LeckY) M.P. In about ten volumes. 31. 6 d. each. 

'An adequate edition of Swift -the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift— has long been 

one of the prei^g needs of studenti of English literature Mr. Temple Scott may well 

be congratiuated on hh skUl and Judgment as a commentator.'—.^ thtturum. 

' From the specimen now before us we may safely predict that Mr. Temple Scott will easily 
dbtance both Roscoe and Swift. He deserves the gratitude of all lovers of liteiature for enabling 
Swift again to make his bow to (he work! in so satisfactory and complete a garb.'— 

Oumdtan, 

'Ihe re>issue is a worthy addition to Bohn’s Libraries, and promises to be by far the most 
valuable edition of Swift's works yet published.'— 

Vol, I.->A Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and other early 
woiks, Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. 

Vol. II.-Tbc Journal to Stella. Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. With a 
Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vol. III.— Writings on Religion and the Church. Edited by Temple 
Scott. With a portnui in photogravure after Jervas. {In (he press* 

THE WORKS OP QEOROE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited 
by Gborob Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon. 
A. J, Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 5 j. each. [Vei, l ready* 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUKGS. Metrically translated from the Old 
German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited Edward Bell, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied, by Thomas Carlyle. 5r. 

L£LAHD*8 ITINERARY. Edited by Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. In 
several volumes. [Preparini, 

OASPARY’S HISTORY OP ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated 
by Hermann Oelsner, Ph.D. VoL I. [Prepmng* 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With Introduction by Moncure D. Conway, and Portrait of Motley. 3 vols. 
31. 6cf. each. 

TMjjt CAMPAIGN OP SEDAN ; The Down&ll of the Second Empire, 
Angttst^September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of * Waterloo ; the 
Doihifall of the First Napoleon \ a Hmoiy or the Campaign of 1815.' With 
General Map and Six Flans of Battle. New Edition* y,td* 

COLLIER'S ANNALS OF THE STAGE TO THE RESTORA- 
TION* By). Payne ColUer, P.S*A. 2 vote. Jntkeprm* 

COLLIER'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE, avols. IPr^k^. 



BOHN’S LIBRARIES 

1847 - 1897 . 

Fiftieth Anniversary of Publication. 

T he inaugiyation of this' series of copyright works was the iirst 
attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good 
literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1847 by Mr. H. G. 
Bohn with the issue of his Standard Library, which consisted 
of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was 
so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to extend the field, and he 
started the various ^ Libraries^ known as The Scientific, The 
Illustrated, The Classical, The Antiquarian, &c. In every 
case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished 
with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of 
English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, 
the nucleus of which is not founded in * BohA.* 

THOMAS CARLYLE said of it : */ may say^ in regard to all 
manner of hooks^ Bohn’s Publication Series U the use/ullest thing 
I know;' and his friend EMERSON recognised its admirable 
purpose when he said : * The translations of Bohn’s Library have 
done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse^ 

In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time 
to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in 
all i^epartmenls of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new 
editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
inifiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled f<^ 
accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary orfSn 
of America— the New York CRITIC— considers Uhe Imprint of 
Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty ofgoodeditif^t 

Within late years the publishers have so &r improved the paper, 
printing, and binding, that the volumes form handsome as well at; 
eiemiriai additions to every library. 




* An important body d cheap iitentnre, for which every livinr w6fii$r In this 
^onny wbo draws strength ftom the>past has reason tote, grateful' 

^ Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their tsisk of dddinlf to 

hnd improving the famous series of Bohn's Libraries, whidi Thomas Cariyie pro- 
nounced to be " the usefullest thing I know," and are . . . constantly adding to 
the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard 
Worics which no gentleman’s library should be without. '—Mr. Frederic Harrison 
In the Mijf Chrmick, ^ 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


STANDARD LIBRARY 361 Volujks. 

HISTORICAL LIBRARY .... 23 Volumes. 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY . . . 21 Yoloitbs. 

ECCLESUSTICAL LIBRARY . . W Volumes. 

ANTIQUARIAN- LIBRARY .... 86 Volumes. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY .... 76 Volumes. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 16 Volumes. 

CLASSICAL UBRARY . . . . .107 Volumes. 

COLLEGIATE SERIES. . i' . . 10 Volumes. 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 44 Volumes. 

- ECONCftelCS^ AND FINANCE ... 6 Volumes. 

REFERENCE LIBRARY .... 30 Volumes. 

’ NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY .... 17 Volumes. 

ARTISTS’ LIBRARY ..... 10 Volumes. 

CHEAP SERIES 66 Volumes. 


SEliECT I^IBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS 81 Volumes. 


Bell are detennined to do more than nwintain the reputation of 
Ubraxiea'’'--O»0ivf^ 

* rbe Imprint of Bohn's Standard Library is a guaranty of good ^ 

Nilij/rhhi new and attractive form in which the vdomes of Bohn's Stanterli 
Dtoait are being issued is not meaiit to Mde either Sildififerenoefo theseleettoiof 
ibbote acMed to this weU-known series, te carelesitessfo ]t^ 

V- Stt Tifluwcf'f Gktuik* 

* hfessn & Sons are making constant additiohs of ah 'emitently acce^ltable 
diaitictor to /^Bohn's Libraries/"— 

^ ' ^Hie eevte hunted riid forty-etghit'^fotuiiies of which the set contistis form a 
COUeirifon of Upturn whicbk forj^neral usefolness and convenience^ Js quite 
hheqtiated ; And k th^ new form mis convenience is decidedly incfoaseds' 

^ . NoHmaiOhufvtPi 



AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF , 
THE BOOKS CONTAINED IN 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

771 Volumes, Small Post 8vo, cloth. Price £164 6s: 
Compute Detailed Catalogue will be sent on applicoHm 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 3.r. 
each. 

Aesohylufl. Verse Trans, hy Anna 
Swanwlck. 51. 

- — Prose Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 

Agassiz St Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology** y. 

Alfleri’s Tragedies. Trans, by Bow- 
ring. a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Alford's Queen’s English/ 'if. and 

If. 6d. 

Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
3 vols* y, each. 

Ammianus MaroelUnus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yongc. 7f. 6(f. 

Andersen’s Danish Tales. Trans. 

by Caroline Peachey. 5f. 
Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans, 
by George Long. y. td, 

Apollonius Bhodlus. The Argo- 
nautica. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, y, 

Apulelus, The Works of. 5f. 

AHosto's Orlando Furioso. Trans. 
by W, S. Rose. 2 vols. Sf. each. 

Arlstophftnes. Trans, by W. J. 

HIckie. 3 vols. y. each. 
Aristotle’s Works. 5 vols. Sf.each; 

a vols* y. 6d. each. 

Aixlan. Trans, by E. J. Chinnock. y, 
Asohant’s Scholemaster. (J. £. B. 
Mayor.) if. 

Bacon's Esfaysaed Historical Works, 
y. 6d,i Essays, if. and if. Sd.\ 
Novum Ofganum, and ^dvancment 
pf Leamhig* 51. 


Ballads and .Songs of the Peasantry. 
By Rol)ert Bell. y. 61. 

Bass's I*exicon to the Greek Test. 2f. 


Bax's Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Leigh 
Hunt’s .Selections. 3f. 6d, 

Beohsteln’s Cage and Chamber 
Birds, y. 

Beokmanu’s History of Inventions, 
2 vols. 3f. 61, each. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
AS. Chronicle, 

Bell (Sir C.) OnHhe Hand. 5f. 

Anatomy of Expression, y, 

Bentley’s Phalaris. 5f. 

Berkeley’s Works. (Sampson.) With 
Introduction by Right Hon. A. f, 
Balfour, M.P, 3 vols, [P'e/, i ready. 


Bjdmson’s Arne and The Fisher Las- 
sie. Trans, by W. H. IwOW. 3f. 6d, 
Blair’s Chronological Tables, tos* 
Index of Dales, a vols, 5f* each* 


Bleb’S Introduction to the Old 
TcsUimcnt. 2 vob. y, each. 


Boethius' Consolation of Philosophy, 

&C. 5J. 


Bohn's Dictionaiy of Poetical Qu^- 
tions. 6 j. 


Bond’s Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates* &c. y» 


Bottomi’s Nineveh, y* ^ 

Boew^'i Life of Johnson. (Napier* 
6 vols. y. 6d, each. « 

(Croker.) $ veds, am. 
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Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
5 ;. each. 

Bramar’s Works. Trans, Maijr 
I^owitt 4 vols. 35 . 6d. each. 
Bridgeirater Treatises. 9 vols. Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink ( B. Ten). Early Englirii Litera- 
ture, 3 vols. 3 J. 6d. each. 

— Five Lectures on Shakespeare, 
^6d, 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 
vols. 3 J. 6d, each. 

Buchanan’s Dictionary of Scientific 
. Terms, 6s. 

Bucddand's Gecdogy and Mineralogy. 
a vols. 15 r. 

Burke's Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 
, y. 64. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful, u. and ijr. 64. Reflections 
on the I'Yench Revolution, xi. 

— Life, by Sir James Prior, y, 64. 
Burney’S Evelina. 3 /. 64. Cecilia, 
a vol&u 3^. 64, each. 

Bums’ life 1^ Lockhart. Revised 
by W. Scott^f^uglas, 35 . 64. 

Bum’s Ancient Rome. p. 64, 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
(A R. Shilleto.)' 3 vols. y. 64, each. 

Butler’S Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons. 3x. 64, ^ 

Butler's Hudibras. 5 ^.; or 2 vols., 
$s, each, 

Caosar. Trans, by W. A. M ‘Devitte. 

Si, 

Cvnpens’ Lusiad. Mickle’s Tians- 
latioDi revised. 3 ^. 6 cf. 

Oaraf^ (The) of Maddaloni. By 
Alfr^ de Reumont 31 . 64. 
'’bimiCKLtor’B Mechanical Philosophy, 
^^V^^ri^Physiology, d*. Annxml 

Counter Rovolution under 
/ Chsries U. and James 11, y, 64, 
Evenings at Haddxm 

MbSL y, , 

^XsMUi airl T^Hilios. Tmns. by 
(Koscoe.) p,64, 


Oarvautes’Exemplaryltfoyels. Tram. 
byW. K.KeUy. y,64. 

Don Quixote. Motteux’s Trans. 

revised. 3 vols. 3 ;. 64. each. 

Galatea. TTaw. by G. W, J. 

GylL y. 64, 

Ohahners On Man. y, 

Ohanning's The Perfect Life. ir. 
and xj. 64. 

Ohauoer's Works. Bell’s Edition, 
revised by Skeat 4 vols. sr.dd’.each. 
Ohaas Congress of 1862. By J. 
LdwcnthaL y, 

Oheyreul on Colour. 55 . and is. 6d, 
OhiUingworih’s The Religion of 
Protestants. 31 . 64. 

China: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical. 5 jr. 

Obronloles of the Crusades. 5 r. 
Cicero’s Works. Trans, by Prof. C.- 
D.Yonge and others. 7 vols. 51 . each, 
z volj 3 r. 64. 

— ^ Friendship and Old Age. zj. and 
IS. 64. 

Clark’s Heraldry. (FlanchA) y, 
and X 5 r. 

CSasslo Tales. 3 ^. 64. 

Coleridge's Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 vols. 3 r. 64. each. 

Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lewes.) y, 

Positive PhiTost^y, (Harriet 

Martineau.) 3 vols. y. ea^ 
Condi’s History of the Arabs in 
Spain. 3 vols. y. 64. each. 
Cooper's Biographical Dictionuy. 
3 vols. y. each. 

Cowperis Works. (Southey.) SvoU. 
y, 64, each. 

Coie’s House of Austria. 4 vols. 
$s.64.eai4tL MemoirsofMariborough. 
3 vols. 3 J. each. Atlas to Marl- 
borough's Campaigns, zor. 64, 
Ondk's Pursuit of Knowledgtv $/. 
Craven’s YoungSportsman’s Manual. 
5 #. 

Orulkitalk’s Punch and Judy, y. 
Three Courses and a Des^ y. 
Ouuningham’s Lives Britfrix 
Painters. 3 vols. 3 J^ddlegeh. 
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Santa. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Guy. 
3^. 6dl Infema Separate, zr. and 
ts» 6 d, Porgatoria zr. and zj. ^ 
Paradifo. zr. and zr. 

— Traba. by I. C. Wright {Flar- 
man's lUustrations. ) y. 

Iiiftmo. Italian Text and Trans. 

by Dr. Carlyle, sr. 

Psrgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. $. Dugdale. 5r. 

Se OoxniDlnes’ Memoirs.. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. a vote. y. 6 d. each. 
Sefoa'a Novels and Miscel. WorSs. 
6 vols. ar. 6 dn each. Robinson 
Cmsoe (Vol VII.) y, 6 d, or y. 
The Plague in London, zj. and 
u.6d. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng* 
land, y, td, 

Semznln'a Arms and Armour. Trans. 

lyC.C. Black. 7A6dL 
Semosthenes’ Orations. Trans, by 
C Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 5r.» and 
X voL y, 6dL 

— Orations On the CrOWtt. ts, and 

zr. 

De Statics Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
Bddwin and Paulina Driver, y, 6(t 
Devey'8 Logic. 5r. 

Diottons^ of Greek and Latin 
Quotations. 5r. 

of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6y. 
— - of Scientific Terms. (Buchanan.) 6x. 
— — of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols, 
51. each. 

-—of Noted Names of Fiction. 
^Wheeler.) y. 

— Of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright) a vols. y, each. 

Didron’f Christian Iconography. 
8 vols. y. eadt 

JMogeM Ziaertitu. Trans, by C.D. 
Yooge. gr. 

]>obi«e*8 Adversaria. (Wagner.) 

<3 vols.) 5r. each. 

3 >odd% Eplgnunmitists. dr. 
PomaMaon’s Theatre of the Giedcs. 
5 ^ 

Brapair'a History of the Intellectual 
Devdopmeot of Europe, a vols. y. 
eadt * 


X>nslop’a History of Fiction* a vols. 
gr. each. 

Dyer’s History of Pompeii, yr. 

The City of Rome, y. 

Dyer's British Popular Customs. 5r. 
Early Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 

y, 

Eaton's Waterloo Days. ir. and 

z. r. 6 d. 

Ebera' Egyptian Princess. Trans, by 
E, S. Buenheim. 31. 6<i 
Edgeworth's Stojries for Children. 
3* fid 

Ellis’ Specimens of Early English 
Metricm Romances. (Halliwell) 5i. 

Size's Life of Shakespeare. Trans. 

by L. Dora Schmitz. 5r. 

Emerson's Works. 3 vols. y» dd. 

each, or 5 vols. is. each. 
Ennemoser's History of Magic, 
a vols. y. each. 

Spiotetus. Trans* by George Long. 
y, . 

Euripides. Trans, by E.P. Coleridge, 
a vols. y. each. 

EnseUns’ Eccl. History. Trans, by 
C F. Cruse, y. 

Bvdyn’s Diary and Correspondence, 
(Bray.) '4 vols. 5.^. each. 

Falrholt’s Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) a vols. 5/. each. 

Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, y. 6d, 
Tom Jones, a vols. y, 6 d. each. 
Amelia, sr. 

Flazman's Lectures on Sculpture, dr. 
Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
Trans, by T. Forester, y, 

Foetmr*s Works, xo vols. 
each. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. |r, * 

GMa Bomattomm. Trans. bySwan 
and Hooper, y. 

Gibbon’s Dedine and Fall 7 vols. 
y. 6 d eadt, 

OUbart’s Banlring. zroU, Sx.esdii 
Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett, dr. 
Qizaldna Oambxeiials. 
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Ckfftiia^ Worirs and Correspond- 
ence, including Autobiography and 
Ann^s, Faust, Elective Atlinitles, 
Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Reinecke Fox, 
Tour in Italy and Miscellaneous 
Travds, Early and Miscellaneous 
' Xietters, Correspondence with Ecker- 
.f&ann and Soret, Zelter and Scliiller, 
' Ac., &c. various Translators. 
x6 vols.^ 3r. M. each. 

— Faust. Text with Hayward's 
Translation. (Buchheim.) $s. 

—— Faust. Part I. Tran^ by Anna 
Swanwick. is. and is. 6d. 

— Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 
tiiography.) Trans, by J. Oxenford. 
isf. and u. 6d. 

— ** Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A, 
Rogers, is, and is. 6d. 
CkAdsmlth’a Works. (Gibbs.) 5vols. 
3r. each. 

— Pl^s. IS, and is. 6d. Vicar of 
Wakewd. is. and u. 6d. 

Memoirs and Boscobel 

Tracts. 

Ony^s Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[Itt ths fnss. 

Oreok Anthology, Trans, hy £. 
Bulges, y. 

Q« 96 k Romances. (Theagenes and 
Charidea, Daphnis and Cfaloe, Cli- 
tocho and Leucippe.) Trans, by 
Rev. R. iSmith. 5s. 

Qmefc Testament. $s. 


Oreena, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson’s 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) p.6d. 
Ovagoiry^ Evidences of the Christian 
Ri^on. 3^. 6d, 

Gammer Qrethel. Trans, 
j. Taylor. 3^. 6d. 

-t-* G|tf man Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 
Hiiht . a Vols. 35. each. 

Msareo Visconti. 3r, 

Origin of , Reit^i^nt idive 
(Rmmment in Eor^ Tiv^S. by 
A. R. Scoble. ' ' 

'•wTte SevdiiltiOn of t$40; 

. w. pEu^t. 3J. 6<£ 



San (Robert). MisceBapeous Works. 

is. 6d. 

Handbooks of Athletic Sports. Svols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Handbook of Card and TaUe Games. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

of Proverbs. By H. G. Bdhn. 51. 

of Foreign Proverbs, ^s. 

Haidwlok's History of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, y. 

Harfey's Circulation of the Blood. 
(Bowie. ) xr. and zr..6<f. 

HauiTs Tales. Tians. by S. Mendel 

3 f. 6d. 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. ir. and ir. 6d. 

Hawthorne's Novels and Talcs. 

4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

HasUtt’s Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

Heaton’sHistoryofPainting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 51. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. y, 

Helrie’s Poems. Trans, by E. A. 
Bowring. 3X. 6<f. 

Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr. 3f. 6d. 

Hel|)8 (Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus. 

y.6d. 

Life of Pizarro. 31. 6/. 

Life of Cortes, 2 vols. y, 6d, 

each. 

Life of Las Casas. 3^. 6d, 

> Life of Thomas Brassey. . and 

IS. 6d, 

Henderson's Historical Doctupepts 
of the Middle Ages. 

Hen£rey’s English Ouna (Keaxy.) 
6s. , 

Heni 7 (Matthew^>ntbsF^sltOS. Sr. 
Henry of Hitptingdoss’a ' Hlstoty* 
Tnani. by T Fomster; $r. .. 

Herodotus. Trans. H. F,, Opy. 

Wheder's Analysis dnd Summary 

of. 5;. Turner’s Notes on. ‘"sK 
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Betlod, Callimadius and Theognis. 

Trans, by Rev. J. Banks, sr. 
Hofftnaim’s Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Ueut.-ColoncI 
Ewing. 9 vols, 31. 6(1?. 

Hogg’s Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5;. 

Holbein's Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts, y, 

Homer. Trans. byT. A. Buckley. 

9Tols. 5.;. each. . 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 3^. drf'. 

Sedan, 3r. 

Horace. Smart's Translation) revised, 
by Buckley. 3^. id. 

A New Literal Prose Translation. 

By A, Hamilton Bryce, LL. D. 3;. id. 
Hugo’s Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Mrs. Croslandand F. L. Slous. yiM. 

Hernani. Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 

hvid. It. 

— — Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

Collected by J. H. L. Williams. 3J.6fl?. 
Humboldt's Cosmos. Trans, by 
Cue, Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 
each, and i vol. 51. 

Personal Narrative of his Travels. 

Trans, by T. Ross, 3 vols. 5^* ®sch, 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Ottd 

and Bohn. (;r. 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector's Manual. 

2 vols. y. each. 

Hungary, History of. 3^. fd. 
Hunt’s Poetry of Science. 55. 
Hvi^blnson’s Memoirs. 3r. 6d. 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny, yr. 
mgulph’s Chroiucles. 5x. ^ 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. IS vols. 3r. 6d: each ; or 
in id Vols. Xi. each, and a vols. is. 6d. 
each. 

Life and Letters. By Pierre E 
Irving, a vols. 31. 6d, each. 
Xsoonttei, Trans, by J. H. Fteese. 
VoLI. 5x. 

James' life of Richard Coenr de lion. 
2 veils. 3r, 6d. each. 

Ufc and Times of Louis XIV. 

a vols. y. 6(f. eachu 


Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Hero* 
toes. 31. 6d, 

Jesse (£.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 51. 

Jesse (J, H.) Memoirs of the Court 
of England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 
Sx. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders, sx. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
(Napier.) 3 vols. 3X. 6d. each. 

Josephus. Whiston’s Translation, 
revised by Rev. A. R. ShiUeto. 5 
vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 5x* 

Jukes-Browne's Handbook of Phy- 
sical Geology, yx. 6d. Handlxmk of 
Historical Geology. 6x. The Build* 
ing of the British Isles yx. 6<f. 

Julian the Emperor. Trans, by Rev. 
C. W. King. sx. 

Junius’s Letters. Woodfall’s Edition, 
revised, a vols. 3X. 6<f. each. 

Justin, Cornelius Net^, and Eutrb- 
pius. Trans.byRev.j.S. Watson. 5x. 

Juvenal,, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
dlius. Trans, by L. Evans, y. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Trans, by J. M. D. Mciklejohn. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E 

Belfort Hax. y. 

Kelghtley’s Fairy Mythology. Jx. 
Classioal Mythology. Revised by 
Dr. L. Schmils. 5X. 

Eldd On Man. y. (d. 

Kirby On Animals. 2 vols. 5^* 

Knight’s Knowledge is Power. 5x; 

La Fontaine’s Fables. Trans by E 
Wright. 3X. 6d. 

Lamartine’s History of the Giron- 
dists. Trans, by II. T. Ryde. ’ i 
vols. y. 6d. each. 

Restoration of the MonorcHym 

France, Trans, by Capt. Ratter.* 
4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

— French Revolution of 1B48. y, 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia and £Ua^ 

y. 6!d.f or in 3 vols. xx. each. 

— Memorials and Lettius. Talibord'i 
Edition, revised by W. Haslitt. 
a vols. y. 6d. eatm. 

Bpecimensof the EagUih Ihnmatie 

Bo^ofthe Time of Elisabeth. y.U 
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LaiXBi*S History of Painting in Itdy. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 31. td. 
each. 

Xiapi>eiibei«’s England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 
Thorpe. vols, jf. 6 d. each. 
Xootureg on Painting. By Barry, 
« Opie, and Fuseli. 55. 

Leonardo da Vlnoi’a Treatise on 
i*ainting. Trans, by J. F, Rigaud. y. 
Lepolua' Letters from Egypt, &c. 

Trans, by L. and J. B. Horner. 51. 
Leasing^s Dramatic Works. Trans, 
by Et^t Bell, a vols. ^r. 6 d. eadh. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. is. and is. 6 d. Laokoon, 
DrarnatiC^Notes. &c. Trana by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Ztmmem. 3;. 6 d. 
taokoon separate, is. or ir. od. 
Zdlly*! Intr^uction to Astrology. 
iZtdm.) y. 

Liry. Trans, by * Dr. Spllan and 
o^ers. 4 vols. 51. each. 

I.o<fltt»a Philosophical Works. (J.A. 

St. |ohn.) a vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

— Life. > By Lord King. $t. 6 d. 
liodge'a Portraits. 8 vols, 5r. each. 
ZiOagMow’s Poetical and Prose 
Works. 2 vols. 5x. each, 
tiottdon's Natural History. 5r. 
l^owadea* Bibliographer’s Manual 
6 vols. 5r. each. 

Lttoan’s Pharsalia, Trans, by H. T. 
Riley, y. 

Xiudan’a Dialogues. Trans, by H. 
WilUams. y. 

Xitunotlus Trans, by Rev. J, S. 
Watson. 5f« 

I»ttih«r«'DtbieTalk< Tmns.byW. 
Haslitt y. 6i. 

iaiir* Autobiography. (Michelet.) 
rT^ byW.HaiSlt: 3^ 6 ^* * 
liKdiiimiUi'a History of Florence, 
, 4 ^ .Thins. 3r.6d. 

Northern Antiquities. $s, 
HantelPt Geological £kcur 4 ons 
thffMteh the Hie of Wight, &c; y. 
l^etmOHiis and their Teachings, 
wonden of Godkgy. a vols. 

• each. 

|i|yiiDmt*i Tbe Betroflied* jxf'. 


lloroo Polo'i Travels. Maxsden's 
Edition, revised by T. Wright y. 
Hortlal’a Epigrams. Trans, p. 6 d, 
Mortineott’a History of England, 
X800-15. y. 6 d. 

History of the Peace, X8Z6-46. 

4 vols. 3/. 6<f. each. 

Matthew Parla. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 
3 vols. y. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans. 

by C. D. Yonge, 2 vols. 5;. each. 
Mfljcwell’s Victories of Wellington. 
5 ^* 

Menzel'B History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 3/. fid ea. 
Michael Angelo and Raf&elle. By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy, y. 
Michelet's French Revolution, 
Trans, by C. Cocks, y. fid. 
M'gnet's Frendi Revolution. $s. fid 
Mill (John Stuart). Early Essays. 
y. fid 

Miller’a Philosophy of History. 4 
vols. y. fid. each. 

MUton’a Poetical Works. (J. Mont* 
gomery.) 2 vols. y, fid. each. 

Prose Works, g . A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3r. fid. each. 

Mltford’s Our Village. 2 vols. 3;. fid. 
each. 

Molicre'B Dramatic Works. Trans. 

byC. H. Wall. 3 vols. 3J. fid. each. 
ITie Miser, Tartuffe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentlemen, xi. A xx. 
Montagn'8 (lAdy M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Whamcliffe and Moy 
Thomas^ s vols. each, t 
Montaigne's Essays^ Cotton’s Trans, 
reidsed by W. C. Haslitb 3 vols. 
31. fid. each. 

Monteequieu’i Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
gent’s Trans, revised by J. V. 

. ihricbard. 2 vols. y. fid. each. 
Moipby'B Games of Chess. (LB* 
wenthaL) sx, ' 

Motleys Dutch Republiii. .3 vols. 
y, 6d. each. 

i^udle’a British Birds. (Martin.), a 
vols. 5x. eac^ 

NttYoI and Heroes of Great 

Bri>ain. fix. 
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Keasder’B History of the Christkn 
Religion and Churdi. xo vbls. Life 
of Christ xvoL Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostlei 
a vols. History of Christian Dogma, 
a vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. i6 
vols. y. 6 d. each. 

KlbelimgBj Lay of the. Trans, by 
Alice Horton and Edward Bell, M. A. 

KiMUzd'B History of the Jesuits* 5f. 

Korth'B Lives of the Norths. (Jes* 
sopp.) 3 vols. y. 6 d. each. 

Kugent'B Memorials of Hampden, y. 

Odkl67*8 History of the Saracens. 

3f. 6d. 

OrdailouB VltallB. Trans, by T 
Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 

OvUL Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 
vols. y each. 

PMoel'e Thoughts. Trans, by C. 
Kegan Paul. 3r. 6 d. 

Tauh'fl life of Alfred the Greati &c. 

Sx. 

— — Life of Cromwett. xx. and ix. 6 d. 

PmanitiB' Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. a 
vols. y each. 

PearBOQ on the Creed. (Walford.) 5x. 

PepTB* Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
y each. 

P«roy’B Retinues of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) a vols. 3X.6a. ea. 

Petararoh’B Sonnets. 5x. 

Tettfgrew'B Chronicles of^ Tombs. 
5 »* 

RhOo-JvAimvB Trans, by G* D. 
ypnge. 4 vols. y each. 

BidknlBg’B Races of Man* 

Hedar. Trans, by D. W. Turner. Sx. 

Plaaoh^'B History of British Costume. 
S*- 

Hato. Trans, by H. Caiy, G. 
B^es> and H. Davis. 6 vok 5?. 

Apoiogy, Crito, PiuwJo, Prota- 
gomi IX. and ix. fM. 

M. Day's Analysis and Index to the 
Dioloigues. 3r. 


Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riley, 
a vols. y each. 

Trinummus, Mensechmi, Atihi- 

laria, Captivi. xx. and xx. 6 d. 

Pliny’s Natural History. Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
y each. 

PUny the Younger, Letters of. 
Melmoth’s trans. revised by Rev, F. 
C. T. Bosanquet. 51. 

Plotinus: Select Works of. Tom 
Taylor's trans. (G. R. S. Mead.) 5X. 
Plutarch’S Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 3/. 6 d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

Kingand Rev. A. R. Shilleto. a vols. 
5x. each. 

Poetry of America. (W. J. linton.) 
3x. 6if. ^ 

POlitloal Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. y 6 A. 
each. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5Xt 
Pope’s Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 
a Vols. each. 

Homer. (J, S, Watson, a vols. 

5x. each. 

life and Letters, (Carruthers.) gr. 

Pottery and Porcelain. (H.G.Bohn.) 
5x. and tos. St/. 

PoughWn’s Prose Tales. Trans, by 
T. Keane. 31. 6rf’. 

Prope^us. Trans, by Rev. P. J, F, 
Gantillon. 3X. 6 d, 

Prout (Father). Reliques, sx. 
Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vols. 
5x. each. 

Badne’s Tragedies. Trans, by R.B. 
Boswell, a vols. 3X. 6rf. each. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. TnSsT 
by E. Foster. 3 vols. 3X. 61 , each. 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans. Iqr P. A. Ashworth. 31. d/. 

History of Senda. Trans, by 

Mrs. Keir. 3X. 1^. , 

Rennie^s Insect Architecture (J.’dx 
Wood.) y 

Reynold’s Discourses tMyit 
(Beedty.) av(^ eai^ 
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Sicwdo'B FolitM Economy. (Gon 

’ nor.) s-r. 

Blqhter’B Levana. 3 ^. 6 ^. 

— ^ Flower Fruit and Thom Pieces, 
Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing, y. 

Itoger dB Hovandan’a Annals. 
Trans, by Dr. Giles, avols. Sf.each. 

. Ilogdr of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 
Giles, avols. sr. each. 

Eoget'a Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. a vols. 6s. each. 

Borne in the Kineteenth Century. 
(C. A. Eaton.) avols. sj. each. 

Boaooe’aLeoX. avols. 3 ;, 6 </.each. 

—— Lorenzo de* Medici. 6d, 

Euaela, History of. By W. K. Kelly, 
a vols. ar. w. each. 

Sallusi;, Florus. .'tnd Velleius Pater- 
cnlui Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 
S'- 

SflifalUer’B World. Including Hisiory 
of the Tlilrty Years’ War, Revolt of the 
Kctheriands, Wallenstein,' William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Maiy Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, Bride of MeSSlna, Robbers, 
Fiasco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ohost-Beier, Sport of OTvinity, Poems, 
Afisthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
Ac. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3 r. 6 <f. each. 

— Mary Stuart and The Maid of 
Orleans. Trans, by J. MelUsh and 
Anna Swanwicl^ is, and xr. 6d. 

BohlBgePii?.) Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. svols. 3 r, dflf. each, 

— (A. W.). ' Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature. 3 ;. 6d. 

. Bolkopexdiatin’a Essays. Selected 
and trans. by E. Bdfort Bax. 51 . 

Qn the Fourfold Root of the 
Principle of Sufiielent Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
HMrand. 51 . 

Eaithf FHuia) and Man. 

' Twiraby A Henfrzy. p, 

, Early lojtefg- Trans. 

Bebawann'i o£ Ttm by 


Seneca on Benefits, Tions. by 
Aubrey Steward y.drf. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency 
Trans, by Aubrey Stewart, y. 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt, a vols, 
5r. each. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works, y,6d» 

Plays, ij. and is, 6d, 

SisttondSl Literature of the South 
ofEuit^. Trans, by T, Roscoe. 3 
vols. y. 6d, each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 5r. 

Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 5f^ 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations, 
(Belfort Bax.) s vols. 3 /. 64, each. 

— Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
y. 64, 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 
5'- 

Smollett’s Novels. 4 vols. 3 r, 6ii. 
each. 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modem History. 
3 vols. 3 r. 6<f. each. 

Socnrates’ Ecclesiastical History. j;r. 

Sophodea. Trans, by E. P. Cole- 
ridge. M.A, y. 

Southey's life of Nelson, y, . 

Life of Wesley. 5f. 

Life, as told iu his Letters, By 

J. Dennis, y. 64. 

Soaomen’sEcderiastical History. ;5r. 

Spinoaa’s Chief Worka Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. y, each. 

Staidey’s Dutch and Flemish Painters. 
S** 

BUaiJ$i0, Noble Deeds of Ijjfomen. 


itfoaton^ Chess Player’s Handbook. 
y, Chess Praxis, y. Chessplayers' 
Companion. 51 . Chess Tofumament 
ofiBsx, 51 . 


StOOUisidifBExpefimental Chemistry 
(Heaton.) gr. 


Strabo's Ceof , Tiani by 

Faloo^fadl Item svbU.' 51. 

each. 


Stridklandl Queens of EnMand. 6 
vols. 5fc Ak Mairy Queen of 
Scots, avclfe sneach. Tadorsnd* 
Sttmit Priiieeiisea 



BOHiTS IIBRARIES. 




StONTt A Bmtlfs Aotiqoitki of 
Athboik 5^ 

Buotonltis’ Um of the Gieian and 
of the QmmmarlaQS. Thomson's 
tranB.teTl8edtqrT. Fotester. 51. 

Sully’i Memoirs. Mrs. teimox’s 
traos* revised. 4V0IS. y, 

Swlft’l Prose Worits. 'With Intro- 
duction t7W.B.H. Lecky. X0T(48. 
3j.6d:eAch. [Vols,ib^9nady» 
Tadtns. The 6xf^ tians. revised. 
8 voli. 5f. each. 

Talei of the Genii.. Trans, by Sk 
Charles Mce^ 51. 

Taaao'a Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 
byJ.H.Wiffcn. 51. 

Taylor’a Holy Living and Holy 
Dying, gi.e/. 

IPerettoe and 'Phaedrus. Trans, by 
H.T.jWl^. Si. 

Vheooiliufl, Bion» Moschusi and 
Tyrtseus, 'Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 

y- 

Theodoret and Evagrius. 5i. 

TUerry’s Norman Conquest. Trans, 
by W. Haditt a vols. y. 6 d, each. 

Thnoydides. Trans. Iry Rev. H. 

Dale. 8 vols. 3i. 6 d. each. 

— Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of. 5i. 

Ttodldhum'a Treatise on Wines. 
5 *. 

Trevelyan's Ladies in Parliament 
•xi. and TJ. 6 d, 

Xmioi's Shakespeare's Dramatic Art 
Ttans. by L. Dora Schndts; a vols. 
3i. 6<f. each. 

tbsdis Tom's Cabin. p* 6 (l. 


tfre's Cotton Manufacture otf Gnat 
Britain, a vols. saeada 
-—Philosophy of Manufhctnie. pM 
Yaiarl*a Lives of the Painters. Tnms* 
by Mrs. Foster. 6voIs. 3;. 6^^ each* 
VliBll Trans, by A. Hamilton 
&yce, U..D. 31. 6 A 
ToUaire'a Tales. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswdl 3i. 

Walton'i Angler., 5;. 

— Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) 51. 
Waterloo Davs. By C. A* Eatoti* 

Xi, andxi.dA 

Welll&gteit Life ot By ‘An W 
Soldier.' 51. 

Werner's Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewla 31* 6 iL 
WeetroRp’s Handbook d Aidue* 
ology. sa" .i 

WheaUey. On the Book of Common 
Prayer. 31. 6d, 

Wbeeler’sIHctionary of Noted Name! 
of Ffetlon. 5i. 

White's Natural History of Selborife.! 
Si. 

Wieseler's Synopsis of the Gospels. 

5i. ' 

William of MalmednUr^ 

Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English, avola 51. jBU^ 
Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 
Saeeel. 

Young's Travefe in Fiance, 1787-^9. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) 31. & 

— Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 
Hutton.) a vols. y, 6 d, eaco, 

YUle-Tide Storks* (B.Thorp^^ 
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THE ONLY AUmORlSED AND COMPLETE WTEBSim' 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

4^0. 2tiS fiagUf ^$00 iiiHSfrafms. - 

PritMi Cloth, £i ixs. 0 d.; half**c«U; £a as.; half-QxssUi, £a 5 s. ; 
.fhll-ctllf, £a 8 t«; laU-rtttsia, £a xaa.; 
hi!f«moroceo, with Patent Marginal Index, £a Bs. 

Also in a voli. doth, £x X 4 s. ; half-calf, £a xas. ; half-russla, £a xBA^'^ 
full-calf, £3 38 . . 

In additton to toe Dietkkaatr d Words, with their proUunciatioo, ety- 
noldgf , ihemative ^Diopf eud farious meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and SQia«roiiS woodcuts, there are several valnaUe appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gaaetteer of the World Vocabularies of Scripture, Oreex, Latin, 
and EittW. Proper Names; a Dictionary of thendted Namd of Fiction; a 
Brief lustory of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreigti Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Prqyerbs, Ac.; a Biogra^c^ Dictionary with xo,ooo 
names,, .Ac* ' 

. SO&fE^I^ESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

* We things considered, this will be found to be tim best 

Skisting English dictioiuOT in one* volume. We do not know of any work 
sfaniiisto rise and price whidi can ap;sroach it in completeness of vocahuhtry; 
farktty of iafonnatfon, and general usefhlnesaVt^^nwwi^ ^ 

* A magnidoenteditioa of Webster's immortal Dictionary.'---Z7dSr 

WEBSTER’S 

mSf INTERNATIONAL OIGTIONART. 

^ fVitk Sob JUMtra^(ms. Sw., 3 r« 

k XHottottarr ^ tihe SagUih XtsognAge, 

AbtMftd tim WAbiWir’s Intmftdoiiia Dlotipiuiry* 
Wth a lM(ise cm Ptoimnda tte h, list of Prates and Safiixes, Rules 
Im Indite a .Protebdug Vocahnla^ of Ptojper Hames in Hi^i 
^ ThAbui aoil f^^d*^** Mff fte f, 

. Wtl^ mi Ummk ^ 

1 1 Hjfoa 

Ma.T.,» sOVS.T<«EStti>r,CotmQMMK. 








